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The most serious drawback with many 
a business man is the fact that others do not 
really know what he ‘as or what he is doing. 


To impart this knowledge seems so dif- 
| ficult and expensive—the response is so 
| slow and uncertain, that he is apt to be 
deterred from making the attempt. Never- 
theless, the great commercial successes of 
the day are made by advertising. 


Those who wish to dwell upon the 
limitations of advertising will find us well 
informed. Those who wish to move ahead, 
avoiding errors as far as possible, will find 
us well-prepared. 


1912: will see a lot of better advertising. 
Will it see yours? Will we see you? 
Will you see us ?.. 











- Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago - Cleveland 
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““Put it up to men who know your market’? 





A certain manufacturer of an 
old established line had _ experi- 
mented in national advertising and 
became discouraged. He sold to 
commission merchants who sold to 
jobbers, who sold to retailers, who 
sold to consumers. He seemed so 
far away from his retail results. 
He stopped. Then a year or so 
later, he “put it up to a man who 
knew his market.” Some study, 
backed up by FEDERAL experi- 
ence finally evolved a plan that 
eliminated the distance, secured the 
interest of commission man and 
jobber, and won the active and 
continuous co-operation of the mer- 
chant. If you think your distribu- 
tion is too complex to permit profit- 
able advertising, you will be inter- 
ested in going into these details and 
seeing the advertisements that over- 
came the obstacles. 


ye 


Again we say, the final results of 
the campaign must be secured in 
the retail store. There’s the real 
battleground. Work with the re- 
tailer and he’ll work for you. But 
you must know how to work with 
him. A FEDERAL plan of adver- 
tising never overlooks this most im- 
portant point. FEDERAL’S clients 
do not complain about faulty dis- 
tribution. They know the way to 
correct the faults in advance of the 
advertising. 


ay 


The typographical department cf 
FEDERAL is earning some flatter- 
ing commendations fiom the crit- 
ical. A recent mail series for a 
woolen manufacturer inciuded: a 
“sampling” number which showed 
the goods like a real live salesman 
and produced the." orders in the same 
way. Would you like’ tc: see it? 


ay 


Another idea of FEDERAL’S 
that is becoming more and more 


popular is the Demonstration Show 
Card. The purpose of such a card 
is not merely decorative, but to dis- 
play the merchandise in such a way 
that the casual shopper stops, exam- 
ines and buys. Such details are all 
important in putting the goods over 
the counter after the advertising has 
got them behind it. 


se 


This month’s sample shows how 
it is possible to make underwear 
advertising both cheerful and at- 
tractive. The photographs are 
alive and’ handled with the right 
regard to refinement. Compare this 
to some of the prevalent underwear 
advertising and you will observe 
the FEDERAL difference, as shown 
in our Art Department. 
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It you want to start 
something new, write 


Federal Advertising Agency 
243-249 West 39th Street, New York 
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A HOUSE POLICY THAT 
KEEPS OFF THE ROCKS 


RULE 0’ THUMB PROCEDURE THAT 
TAKES TOO LITTLE ACCOUNT OF 
THE HUMAN EQUATION IN THE 
TRADE IS DANGEROUS—A VISIT OF 
A PRESIDENT TO CANADA THAT 
UNCOVERED A CRITICAL SITUATION 
—WHEN A POLICY IS “GOOD AD- 
VERTISING ” 


By Frederick W. Nash, 


Advertising Manager of B. Fischer & 

Co. (Hotel Astor Coffee), New York. 

A successful business “principle” 
or “policy” is so often referred to 
as “good advertising,’ or vice 
versa, that it is rather difficult 
nowadays to determine just where 
merchandising leaves off and ad- 
vertising begins. An analysis of 
the so-called great modern ad- 
vertising successes soon uncovers 
their foundation of business strat- 
egy, original ideas, or natural ad- 

vantages. 

Individual and personal force 
seem just as effective as ever, even 
under the handicap of operation in 
corporate channels; for when a 
business gets too big to take the 
distinctively human and down-to- 
earth view of its daily problems, 
there is rarely a healthy and nor- 
mal progress,—witness a few up- 
to-the-minute examples of certain 
large and reputed wealthy and 
powerful organizations now hav- 
ing difficulty in holding themselves 
together. 

That the chief apparent cause 
of their distress is a political rath- 
er than an economic law does not 
alter the principle or fact; for 
even the worst of political expe- 
dients are but the expressions of 
human nature on a large scale, 
and one of the prime requirements 
for permanent business success 
has always been ability to under- 
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stand “human nature” and use it 
for advancement. 

A certain great manufacturing 
and selling corporation recently 
discovered that its business was 
merely “marking time”—just bare- 
ly holding its own, and not pro- 
gressing steadily as in former 
years when under the personal 
control of the man who created it. 
The goods were as good as ever— 
even better; its advertising more 
extensive and handled in improved 
style. All sorts of helps were of- 
fered to the retailer to interest 
him in pushing the line, but he 
refused to be enthused. On the 
contrary, he became antagonistic 
and largely nullified the effect of 
the advertising, whereas he had 
previously been friendly, or, at 
worst, indifferent. 

Investigation by a practical and 
experienced salesman soon dis- 
closed the trouble. With gradually 
increasing manufacturing costs, 
new wholesale and retail price 
schedules had been made without 
consideration of the new condi- 
tions under which the dealer oper- 
ated. The company had given 
much thought to maintaining the 
attractiveness of its goods to con- 
sumers at the popular and stand- 
ardized prices, — even changing 
many sizes and styles to do so,— 
but while taking care of its own 
advancing costs and net profits, it 
had overlooked entirely the simi- 
lar increased cost of operation by 
its distributors, and had taken it 
for granted that the old margin, 
or even a smaller one in some in- 
stances, would continue satisfac- 
tory to the retailer. 

Not only did this mistake in 
“policy” cost the company much 
business, but a great opportunity 
for winning better trade co-opera- 
tion was missed at a critical pe- 
riod, and many thousands of dol- 
lars have since been expended in 
advertising to repair this damage 
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and to accomplish what could 
have been obtained free by a 
‘right policy” at the outset. 

A similar mistake was barely 
avoided by another large concern, 
through the watchtulness of its 
president, who happened by acci- 
dent or design to be traveling in 
Canada at a time when his com- 
pany was about to transfer its 
Canadian business to a newly built 
Canadian factory. The change in- 
volved a saving of some thirty per 
cent in duty previously paid on 
the goods when imported from 
the American jactories. The dis- 
tribution had been handled by job- 
bing agents on sales made by the 
manufacturer’s own salesmen, Ar- 
rangements were under way to 
take care of these jobbing agents 
by .price adjustments and allow- 
ances cn all old goods in stock so 
that they could move them at the 
new prices and without loss. 

However, no consideration was 
being planned for the retailer, who 
was also more or less stocked up 
with the old “duty-paid” line, and 
would have to maintain a higher 
retail price than his competitors 
who bought new goods, or else 
suffer actual loss on his stock. 
Naturally, the dealers expressed 
their feelings to the company’s 
salesmen, and when one of his Ca- 
nadian salesmen told the tale of 
woe to “the old man,” it did not 
take the visiting president long to 
see through the hole in the grind- 
stone. He wired headquarters to 
hoid up Canadian affairs until he 
could confer with the management 
and came home at once. 

On arrival, he called those re- 
sponsible into his private office and 
gave them a “piece of his mind” 
on what he called “snap judgment 
action in ar important matter.” 
Sending for a young executive of 
the sales department in whom he 
had confidence, the president as- 
sumed personal control of the sit- 
vation and directed this young 
man, as his representative, to go 
over into Canada and straighten 
out matters along practical busi- 
ness lines with due consideration 
for the friendship of a!l customers 
of the house, whether jobbers or 
retailers. 

A convention of the Canadian 
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salesmen was called at a central 
point, and instructions given them 
to allow every dealer with the old 
goods on his shelves an amount 
equal to one-half the difference 
between the old and new trade 
prices, which enabled him to sell 
the old stock at the new retail 
prices and still make a small prof- 
it. The adjustment was a clean 
cash allowance and remittance was 
made promptly by check or money 
order on condition that the dealer 
re-marked his stock with the new 
retail prices at once. 

This not only cleared the way 
for a greatly increased business on 
the new basis, but at a compara- 
tively small cost created such an 
improved spirit of co-operation 
with the retailer that the neces- 
sary expenditure was charged to 
advertising and considered “good 
advertising.” 


WANAMAKER’S ATTITUDE 


When John Wanamaker an- 
nounced some years ago his then 
somewhat startling “policy” of 
“goods returnable at 100 cents on 
the dollar whenever anything 
bought at my store proves unsatis- 
factory,” it was called “good ad- 
vertising.” 

A recently published announce- 
ment in the New York newspapers 
concerning the advance in price of 
“Hotel Astor Coffee” as a neces- 
sary action in order to maintain 
its original standard of quality 
under present coffee-market condi- 
tions, was clearly a statement of 
the “merchandising policy” of B. 
Fischer & Co., its importers, yet 
this was considered “an advertise- 
ment.” 

By resolving this problem to the 
nth power it appears that a policy 
which attracts business is good ad- 
vertising, whether published or 
just practiced, but certainly more 
effective if widely known. 

One of the matters with busi- 
ness.—too much of it, at least,— 
has been the lack of a policy 
which would stand the light of 
publicity and be “good advertis- 
ing.” Also, many reputed adver- 
tising failures have really been 
merchandising failures. Until a 
definite business policy has been 
thought out, tried, and found ef- 
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The Farm World Poultry 
Annual reaches farmers 
who make chickens pay 


Making money with chickens is just like running the 
rest of the farm. Apply brains along with physical work 
and the result is fat chickens instead of disastrous experi- 
ence with pip and roup—and the same as regards big yields 
of corn and wheat instead of weeds. 








Only a small percentage of farmers get the fat chickens 
and grain—the live fellows who run farms with the same en- 
thus'asm a manufacturer or merchant puts into his vocation. 


The Farm World Poultry An- 
nual will reach 200,000 of the fat- 
chicken raisers living in every sec- 
tion of the United States. This 
big number will be filled with the 
latest poultry news by a score of 
national authorities on practical 
chicken raisers. 


Every advertiser who wants to 
get the attention of the farmer’s 
entire family will use space in the 
Poultry Annual. Remember, the 
women folks have a hand in rais- 
ing chickens. 


The advertising forms for The Farm World Poultry 
Annual close promptly on January 20. Write us direct or 
instruct your agent to reserve space now. 


The Farm World 


30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Eastern Advertising Office - - Flat Iron Bldg., New York 
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fective as well as sound, advertis- 
ing of any kind is more or less of 
a “pure gamble.” 

On the other hand, with a prop- 
er foundation of merchandising 
experience, plus adequate equip- 
ment, capital, and something worth 
advertising, the appropriation for 
this purpose is as “gilt-edged” an 
investment as the best securities 
any one can name, —.but . the 
trouble is that it is too often ex- 
pected to do the whole job. 


tO 


CITY WOULD SHARE IN. RE- 
CEIPTS OF CAR ADVERTISING 


Payment to the city of Chicago of 55 
per.cent of the. receipts derived from 
advertising in steam and elevated rail- 
road cars using the streets has been 
recommended by a subcommittee of the 
council judiciary committee. An ordi- 
nance was: ordered drafted covering the 
subject. 

Several weeks ago a subcommittee, 
consisting of Aldermen Murray, Ma- 
honey and Fick, was appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject. An opinion was 
obtained from Assistant orporation 
Counsel Gettys that the city had a right 
to a share of the receipts on the ele- 
vated lines as well as on the surface 
lines. The ordinance when drafted 
will be reported to the judiciary com- 
mittee. 

———_+ e+ —___—_ 
A. P. JOHNSON BECOMES A 


PUBLISHER 


A. P. Johnson, for the last five years 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
Record-Herald, has purchased the Grand 
Rapids News and will take charge of 
the property January 1. The paper, 
which is an afternoon daily, is the old- 
est in Western Michigan, having been 
conducted as a daily since 1863. Mr. 
Johnson started his career as a news- 
paper man in Minneapolis at the close 
of the Spanish-American war, and 
worked through all positions, both in 
the news and business departments of 
the Minneapolis Tribune. He after- 
wards became business manager of the 
Minneapolis Times and later was adver- 
tising manager of the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, 

(celal aaa 
CHICAGO’S FRAUDULENT  AD- 
VERTISER FREE OF CON- 
TEMPT CHARGE 


The charge of contempt against 
Louis Vehon, the clothing dealer of 
Chicago who was cited by Judge 
Landis ot tne United States District 
Court for falsely advertising a sale 
of the stock of a bankrupt clothing 
concern, was dismissed December 26. 
Vehon satisfied the Court that he-had 
removed all signs referring to the al- 
leged “‘sale,” and had withdrawn the 
advertising. He was permitted to pro- 
ceed with his business, 


THE BOOKLET THAT CAR- 
RIES ITS MESSAGE 
FARTHEST 


THIS FORM OF EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 
MOST SUCCESSFUL WHEN READER 
IS LEFT TO SUPPLY THE ADVER- 
TISING VALUES—THE ROCK THAT 
WRECKS MANY A BOOKLET 
WRITER—SOMETHING ABOUT THE 
IDEAS THAT GO INTO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY'S 
SERIES 


By Edwin L. Barker, 


Of the International Harvester Com- 
pany of America, Chicago. 

[Evrtorrat Note.—Mr. Barker is the 
writer of “The Story of Bread,” one 
of the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s battery of booklets, which has 
scored an unusual success. The man- 
ner in which most of the conventional 
considerations of booklet writing were 
ignored led Printers’ InK to ask the 
author to indicate his viewpoint for 
publication.] 

The writer of booklets should 
mix into his ink a little of the 
story-teller’s art, and should point 
his pen with imagination. A dash 
of the playwright’s power of 
suggestion will not come amiss. 
About the only difference between 
the writer of booklets and the 
writer of short stories is that the 
booklet writer draws a salary. 

And then, above all things, 
don’t forget to keep advertising 
in the background—so far in the 
background that it is out of sight. 
The art of booklet writing is to 
have the reader supply the ad- 
vertising values. If the writer 
supplies them, they are lost. 

Pushing advertising to the fore 
has ruined many an otherwise 
good booklet. They are like the 
old patent medicine stories which 
used to appear in the newspapers, 
These stories, you remember, 
were interesting, and they carried 
the reader briskly along until 
near the end. Then the ad part 
stuck out like a beauty patch on 
a woman’s complexion, and the 
reader muttered something under 
his breath and threw the paper 
at the canary bird. The next 
time he looked near the end first, 
and the stories ceased to be read. 

The main reason why so much 
advertising, or publicity, matter is 
tossed into the waste basket un- 
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RUBBERNECKING AT BEACHEY. 


A 

50,000 
CROWD 
WATCHING a? 
MAN 5 
FLYER. | 


WAVKEE 
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Gentlemen—Look Close—Here is 
the New State Fair 


It’s only a small picture but has a big significance. 

It shows that the farmer you knew as a boy has gone forever. 

The farmer typified by the “Old Homestead,” “The County Fair” and similar 
plays has been replaced by a business man who farms scientificall ye 

He keeps a card index cost system, He knows what each acre of land costs to 
till and what it produced. 

He knows what each cow costs to feed and what she produced and he “ops off” 
the_non-producers. 

This is the class of Farmer who subscribes to 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Over 60,000 now pay for it in advance—and a large proportion subscribe for 
5 and 10 years to come, paying by personal check. 

Our editorial work has played a big part in their prosperity. We have been and 
are a clearing house of farm knowledge and experience. 

W —_ taught the farmer the need of knowing his costs and the way of lessen- 
ing them 

bs have kept him posted on new methods for bigger production and better 
prohts. 

If you have anything which should be bought and used by such farmers, the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist will sell it for you. 

The rates run under the accepted half a cent a line per thousand. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 

Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 

Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 

First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. . 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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read is not for the want of in- 
terest, but because people have 
been fooled so many times. 
To-day we are resorting to all 
sorts of schemes to get people who 
are really interested in our stuff 
to take it out of the envelopes 
and read it. When we ad-and- 
publicity-men think less of the 
advertising and more of the edu- 
cational side of our subjects, then 
will we increase the number of 
our readers. We buy things not 


so much because they are adver- 
tised, but because we have been 
educated up to them. The book- 


THE STORY OF BREAD 

ts— well, it is black bread. Trie, true, it soothes 
the sfomach and adds strength to the body. But 
white bread does all this and more. It whets the 
brain to a keen edge of “get-up-and-get,” “twentieth 
century hustle,” and “initiative.” Without wheat we 
would quickly go to seed, just as China has. - 

Ia the long strides taken by the Ameri- 
can people during the last half or three-quarters of 
a cedtury, one should not forget to figure in plenty 
of good wheat bread. 

Many a globe trotter has given testimony to the 
excellence of American bread. You may remember 
the one who, basking in riches on the other side of 
the world, offered a hundred dollars in gold fora 
single loaf. But, alas, there were no loaves. Later 
he touched home shores, where pleaty of bread was 
to be had fora nickel, bat again, alas, and also, alack— 
he didn't have the nickel, 

It was in the United States that wheat raising re- 
ceived its mighty impetus, for it was here the pras- 
tical reaper was invented and perfected, which made 
great wheat crops possible, and cheap bread sure. 

So why shouldn't we be great wheateaters? The 
average amount of wheat eaten by every person in 
the United States is about five bushels a year. This, 
passed through the mill, comes out a barrel of flour, 
and then turned over to the baker is worked up into 
about two hundred and fifty ioaves. 

An Englishman traveling in this country at the 


A PAGE FROM “THE STORY OF BREAD” 


let is—or it ought to be—an edu- 
cator, and for this reason, when 
we take up the task of prepara- 
tion, advertising should be put 
out of the room and the door 
locked. 


WHERE BOOKLET WRITERS GO WRONG 


The trouble—if so small a thing 
as a booklet can boast of a 
trouble—is that too many good 
writers feel the pinch of adver- 
tising instead of the importance 
of their story. The big thought, 
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the thought for which the man- 
ager is spending money, should 
be held back, held back, held 
back, and then, at last, tucked in 
between the lines. Oh, don’t 
worry about the people who are 
to read the booklet. They'll get 
the big thought, or the moral, or 
whatever it is (if it’s there)— 
never fear. 

Strickland Gillilan once told 
me that in his “Off agin, on agin, 
gone agin, Finnegan,” there is a 
moral. I knew this long before 
he told me, and so do you, and so 
did Gillilan when he wrote it. 

But he so loved this 
moral, was so anxious to 
have the reader get it, 
that he was afraid to 
put it on paper. We 
find this true of many 
good plays, and great is 
the playwright who can 
leave his moral for the 
audience to work out on 
its way home. And so it 
is with the story. Dick- 
ens did not say Eng- 
land was infested with 
terrible schools which 
ought to be put out of 
business. Oh, no, he 
was too wise for that. 
The English might have 
resented the imputation. 
He simply wrote “Nich- 
olas Nickelby,” and the 
people did the rest. 

Am I soaring too high 
in the clouds of litera- 
ture? I hardly think so. 
For if advertising and 
publicity—or the book- 
let, if you please—if this 
is not the livest kind of 
literature, it ought to be. 

With these thoughts 

in mind, let me say that the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of 
America is a firm believer in the 
advertising which is first and last, 
and above all else, educational, 
which suggests rather than states, 
which leads rather than drives. 
Each year the International Com- 
pany sends broadcast _ several 
booklets of an educational nature. 

The real object of these book- 
lets is to tell something that never 
before has been told. Or, to make 
the same statement in other 
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Chronicles of Pew England 








Jan. 4, 1912 


By H. B. HUMPHREY 





Optimism for New England 


twenty-five years that I 
have been in the adver- 
tising business, I have been 
an interested student of New 
England and an optimist in 
regard to her industrial life. 
Some who read this will 
remember ‘‘Humphrey’s 
Journal,” a house organ in 
print eight years ago. It 
was full of this spirit of opti- 
mism and was about six 
years ahead of the times, for 
it certainly got deep down 
to the root of the now much 
agitated New’ England 
“renaissance.” Some day I 
may reprint some parts of 
“Humphrey’s Journal.” 
Meanwhile, if you will fol- 
low me as time goes on I 
think I shall make New 
England mightily interesting 
to you. 


"ET Sereeaes veasy: the 


The states that have given 
the nation and the world the 
types of men who have repre- 
sented New England in every 
walk and in every period of 
North American history are 
worth your study from an in- 
dustrial point of view. You 
need to realize, first of all, 
two things—the amazing 
promise of the New England 
market, and the equally won- 
derful achievements and pos- 
sibilities in New England 
made goods. 


What are the forces for 
advancement at work today 
in New England? I am 
convinced they are basic and 
constructive, and I hope to 
analyze them for you in or- 
der to show that I have the 
courage of my convictions. 


If it seems reasonable to you that a group of men born and 
bred in New England and realizing the New England tempera- 
ment from intimate association and contact would know condi- 

tions as they are, you will see why I am entitled 
to call this company “The Logical Agency.” We 
can help you solve the problem of the New Eng- 


land market. 


H. B. HUMPHREY CO. BOSTON 


“The Logical Advertising Agency” 
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Number of Separate Advertisements Printed in THE NEW Hi 
YORK WORLD and New York Herald for the past Ten 
Years N. Y. HERALD 
N. Y.World es iS5t4t2 
| Ser Tee Ter ee 908,938 1,041,199 io 
OO Se ee ia 929,981 1,091,422 19 
ss a wihia neea Maya 928,643 1,125,877 19 
DL ietenreuvee ces 1,134,959 1,133,788 19 
Gi inicicd whchinewwaenine 1,397,245 1,164,579 1K 
ker aeun chan cane 1,405,032 1,112,285 19 
a Ciniis pin o6 otk kiew 1,200,873 1,031,979 1% 
ree re 1,415,097 1,023,617 1% 
nse bihinnnn na vak 1,546,897 959,400 191 
ee re 1,526,184 915,220 191 
NOTE—That for seven successive years THE NEW YORK WORLD TE. 
has printed over a million advertisements each year. he 


Comparison is made with The New York Herald, as no other New York r 
newspaper prints EVEN HALF AS MANY ADVERTISEMENTS the 
AS THE NEW YORK WORLD. 17 
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a\dvertisements 
WORLD During the Year 1911 


SUNDAY EDITIONS ONLY ) 





Naftan Any Other New York Newspaper 








How the New York Herald formerly led the NEW YORK 
WORLD and how the WORLD now leads 


N. Y. HERALD’S N. Y. WORLD’S 


Lead over the World Lead over the Herald 
132,261 


232,666 
292,747 Panic 
168,894 Year 
391,480 
587,491 
610,958 








OTE—~That for seven successive years THE NEW YORK WORLD 
has printed more advertisements than The New York Herald. 


NEW YORK WORLD’S net lead over its nearest competitor in 


the number of advertisements printed during the past ten years is 
1,794,471. 
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words, the object is to put forth 
in interesting form information 
of value. 

One day at luncheon it was sug- 
gested that bread is now so cheap 
that restaurants and hotels for- 
get to charge for it—a long step 
from the time when bread was a 
luxury, and only the rich could 


“ATMOSPHERE 


have it on their tables at every 
meal. 

“Ah, a thought,” thought I; and 
I reached for my notebook. 

A few days later I read the 
statement of a college professor, 
in which he said that one of the 
crying needs of the schools is for 
stories dealing with the import- 
ance of agriculture—stories from 
which young men and women may 
be given a more thorough appre- 
ciation of the struggles that finally 
have resulted in plenty to eat. 

So we put one and one to- 
gether—the luncheon thought and 
the words of the professor— 
and M. R. D. Owings, advertis- 
ing manager, quickly 0O.K.’d 
what was to be “The Story of 
Bread.” 

Before I went data hunting, or 
really thought much about the 
story itself, we stood in a row 
these guide posts: 

1. There must be no sugges- 
tion of advertising. The fact that 
the booklet is sent out by the 
International Harvester Company 
of America is direct advertising 
a-plenty. 


”? SCENE USED AS FRONT AND BACK COVER 
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2. The story, the struggle. of 
the ages for cheap bread, must 
be the big thought. 

3. For fear conservatives ma) 
think the object is advertising 
there must be kept out of th: 
story as long as possible even th: 
names of inventors of harvesting 
and other farm machines. It is 
true that these men 
made cheap bread 
possible, and it is 
also true that either 
directly or indirectly 
their genius laid th: 
foundation of the 
International Com- 
pany, but this must 
not be told. Pos- 
sibly it can be sug- 
gested, but th 
reader must be made 
to collaborate with 
the writer to the ex- 
tent of filling in 
any idea which 
points to the Inter- 
national, 

4. The story is to 
be read by boys and 
girls, also by their 
parents and grand- 
parents. Therefore, it must be 
simple and direct, and be uni- 
versal in its appeal. 

5. The subject—one of struggle 
—groping in the dark—is more or 
less gloomy. But the story must 
contain no thought of gloom. It 
must be strong, even dramatic at 
times, with a gentle breeze of up- 
lift and better days ahead wait- 
ing all the while. 

How far we succeeded in fol- 
lowing these guide posts must be 
left to the judgment of those who 
read the story. 

“The Story of Bread” is yet 
young in its circulation, but there 
are signs of accomplishing the 
object for which we _ worked. 
Last month, in Kentucky, a 
teacher invited me to hear him 
read the story to his school. At 
the Chicago Land Show a 
teacher carried home an armful 
of booklets. Among these was 
“The Story of Bread.” Imme- 
diately. she asked if it were pos 
sible to secure copies for her 
pupils. Already several thousand 
of the booklets have been sent on 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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We believe 


that every time The 
Youth’s Companion 
enters a home it does 
that home a genuine 
service. 





The Companion Desk Calendar for the 
business man ts in great demand, and 
qe shall be pleased to present one to any 
reader of this advertisement upon request. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
910 Flatiron Building. 122 South Michigan Boulevard. 











: 
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Sunday Magazines 


There are now Four Sunday Magazines in 
the Field—all strong and effective advertis- 
ing mediums. No National Advertiser can 
now overlook this class of Publications. 
Together, they offer about sex million circu- 
lation per issue in definite territory. 


THE ILLUSTRATEI 





in and consistent increases each yeamott 
THE ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MA@iZin 

in and around nineteen large distributi 

dealer demand. It has done so for oth@d 
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egnd their Progress 


In spite of the fact that advertising for the 
majority of- Magazines during the past year 
has not been particularly good, the Sunday 
Magazines have all increased in volume over 
the previous year, which is evidence that these 
Publications have found their place and are 
appreciated by Advertisers and o_o 
Agents 


UBRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE has shown 
yeagoth in circulation and in advertising. 
INE concentrates over 1,100,000 circulation 
Ners. It can create consumer demand and 
@ivertisers. It can do so for you. 


LOCK, Inc. 


Chicago. 
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Friends:— 


This is our earn- 
est wish for you. 


May the year of Nineteen 
Hundred and Twelve be the 
best year you have yet expert- 
enced; and, then, may it be 
the least good among all the 


splendid years to come. 


Painted Display 
Advertising Association 
United States and Canada 


( Titer Qitteten 
CHICAGO 


Clearing House and 
National Sales Dept. 
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F..MOUS HEADLINES THAT 
LANDED THE ORDERS 


AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATED TO 
‘ADLINES—THEY ARE THE POINT 
ATTACK IN THE BATTLE— 
EADLINE-MAKING AND THE 

|} (LES THAT GOVERN IT 


By W. W. Garrison, 

Of the Hudson Motor Car Company; 
f.rmerly member of Copy Staff of 
Lord & Thomas. 

lead-less” advertising copy 
isn’: written actually to land or- 
ders, despite the fact that that 
must always be the basic idea of 
the man higher up. 

You have seen flabby, headless, 
plaiitudinous copy that made you 
wonder at the nerve of the man 
who spent real coin of the realm 
for the white space it occupied. 
The thought, “general publicity,” 
flitted through your mind and you 
let it go at that. Such copy is 


the result of one of two things: 
An effort to create an advertising 
atmosphere—or a brazen attempt 
to dodge the main issue, orders, 


by hiding behind the “general 
publicity” bromide. In justice to 
the big idea, “get the business,” 
neither excuse is valid. 

The American public is educated 
to headlines. Their newspapers, 
their magazines—everything they 
read—first gives them in a nut- 
shell the meat of the story. That 
fails to sell them on the story, 
or wins their interest in accord- 
ance with their natural inclina- 
tions toward the especial topic. 

The same with advertising copy. 

The headline is the point of at- 
tack in the battle for orders. 
When the copywriter has his 
headline built, his advertisement is 
seventy-five per cent done; for 
then he has found the basis on 
which to construct the ad. The 
mere execution of the idea re- 
flected by the headline is of minor 
consequence to. the copywriter 
who is sincerely after orders. 

Whole businesses have been 
built on the foundation furnished 
by « good headline. 

Years ago an advertising solici- 
tor went to the maker of a device 
for deaf. persons. ‘The solicitor 
was te furnish a new piece of 
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mail-order copy for this adver- 
tiser. If the copy brought results, 
there was a large piece of busi- 
ness in it for him. Former copy 
had been pulling fairly well, but 
it was not entirely satisfactory to 
the ambitious advertiser. He 
wanted inquiries under one dollar 
each, 

The solicitor went back to his 
agency and put the best man in 
the place at work on the problem. 
The copy writer dug, dug, dug 
for three weeks, Several hun- 
dred pieces of copy were torn up 
before he was satisfied he had 
the right one. 

It was presented to the adver- 
tiser, who O.K.’d it without com- 
ment. It was tried out in a few 
mediums first. It pulled consist- 
ently. Inquiry cost dropped to 
thirty-four cents. At once it 
went into the concern’s entire list. 
Its size was only three inches. 
Within a year it had quadrupled 
the business of the manufacturer. 
The headline was the basis for 
the entire copy. It-was: “The 
Deaf Now Hear Whispers,” 


WHAT MADE THIS HEADLINE 
FAMOUS 


That headline became famous. 
For many years that powerful 
little piece of copy has been work- 
ing at. the same consistent pace 
that marked its first year’s per- 
formance. 

Analyze it. In the first. place 
the headline is short enough to be 
taken in at a glance of the eye. 
It was arranged in two lines—a 
step-head. You know that the 
eye grasps but four words at a 
single glance. There were three 
short words on each line. 

In the second place the head- 
line is news. Third, it attracts 
the natural market at which it is 
aimed—the deaf people. The 
word “deaf” does that. Fourth, 
it administers a positive shock to 
the mind of the deaf man or 
woman reading it. For they prob- 
ably haven’t heard a whisper in 
many, many years. 

That headline is one of the ad- 
vertising fraternity’s masterpieces. 
Not on looks, but on the actual 
orders that resulted from it. 

A Chicago medical house was 
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having considerable difficulty some 
years ago with its advertising. It 
apparently was producing only 
mediocre results. The headline was 
“Cold Feet” in black Gothic type. 
It was planned along logical lines. 
The ad meant to attract people 
who were bothered with cold feet. 

Somehow that copy didn’t at- 
tract very well. An agency man 
suggested changing the word 
“cold” to “warm.” It was done 
as an experiment. Not another 
word in the ad was changed. 

In a twinkling the copy began 
landing the orders. To people 
with cold feet there was a lure in 
the words “warm feet” and the ad 
so headed brought back their or- 
ders. The same copy, with the 
same headline, is running to-day 
Probably you’ve noticed it. In 
the business of the firm whose 
name is signed at the bottom of 
that ad, the change of a single 
word marked a milestone. 

That headline, too, is famous. 


SOME OTHER FAMOUS HEADLINES 


The Pompeian Massage Cream 
people know that their headline, 
“Don’t Envy a Good Complexion; 
Use Pompeian and Have One,” 
has probably sold more of their 
product for them than any other 
headline that was ever used as the 
caption for their advertisements. 
It is built on an entirely different 
basis than the two famous head- 
lines recorded above, but its sug- 
gestiveness that this cream makes 
a good complexion a certainty is 
responsible. 

The Pennsylvania Special, the 
eighteen-hour train between New 
York and Chicago, has an advan- 
tage in the fact that it is the 
shortest line between Chicago and 
New York and covers the distance 
in the standard time of eighteen 
hours. Its competitor, naturally, 
has to go faster, for it runs a 
longer distance to get to the same 
point. 

The advantage was a big one 
to many of the traveling public. 
So an advertisement, that was 
used a great deal, was built on 
that fact. It had for its headline, 
“The Low-Speed Fast Train to 
New York,” and it is known to 
have produced the business. It 
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gave the advantage of low speed 
and still reached its destinatio: 
in the best time made between th. 
two cities, 

Another famous headline is tha: 
of the Fuller & Johnson Engin 
Company. This concern appre- 
ciated that the biggest field, 
among farmers, for gas engines 
lay in persuading farmers to own 
an engine rather than basing its 
advertising copy solely on its 
product’s superiority. 

In other words more farmer 
still pump their own water than 
own gas engines. It was the big- 
ger class they were after. ‘heir 
proposition was crystallized in this 
headline: 

“Dowt BE a Pump! BUY 
One!” 

And it pulled across the orders, 
backed up as it was by a line ot 
copy that was tied securely to the 
headline. It was so appropriate 
that shortly after its appearance 
an adding machine manufacturer 
besought proprietors of businesses 
in this way: 

“Don't BE an Adding Ma- 
chine! BUY One!’ 

This ought to have gone strong 
with the bookkeeper, whose job 
is to do the adding—but the pro- 
prietor who shuffles it off onto 
the bookkeeper wasn’t likely to be 
so squarely hit by it. And he 
is the man who pays for the add- 
ing machine. The bookkeeper, 
who is appealed to, of course, 
doesn’t have much to say about 
buying an adding machine. 

A land concern some years ago 
sprang a headline that will be re- 
membered in advertising circles 
for years. The ad was aimed at 
the great army of men who are 
always inclined to buy land as an 
investment, but never get around 
to it. They usually see their lost 
opportunities pile up profits for 
someone else. 

At this class the land advertiser 
aimed and this headline became 
famous: , 

“Your Hindsight Is the Big 
Man’s Foresight.” 

The copy below the headline 
ripped wide holes in the invest- 
ment policies of this class of read- 
ers. And it proved its point well. 

The result was an overwhelm- 
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ing avalanche of orders for this 
articular tract of land. The 

yers calculated they would ex- 
ange their hindsight for fore- 
icht. And they bought. It is 
aid to have been the most pro- 

ctive idea used in many years 
in land advertising. 

[he headline, “Fighting the 

ust,” that the Burlington Watch 
company, of Chicago, has been 

sing for several years, is said 

) be the most successful headline 

1at has ever been used in the 

il-ocder jewelry business to 

il a like line of goods. 

In view of the fact that the 
public is unalterably opposed to 
trusts, this is a popular way to 
drop into the business of sell- 
ing a commodity. This idea, the 
foundation for which is suggested 
in the headline, is, on good au- 
thority, said to have been the 
cause of at least one watch ad- 
vertiser having to give up the 
fight for mail-order business. The 
Burlington people were apparently 
getting the bulk of it, so effective 
was the headline and the idea the 
copy draws from it. 

Professor Dixon, the Chicago 
memory teacher, is successful in 
the business of persuading peo- 
ple to learn how to keep in their 
minds the things they learn. His 
advertising is known to be pay- 
ing him splendid dividends. 

The headline, -which reflects 
his whole course and which is 
followed up well in his advertis- 
ing copy, is: 

“Stop Forgetting.” 

It echoes the central idea be- 
hind the course he is selling and 
it is so displayed that it hits the 
eye in the semblance of a com- 
mand. ‘That headline is famous, 
for it has. been steadily used for 
several years. It is a big asset 
of the business of Professor 
Dixon. 

The Durham-Duplex Safety 
Razor allows a man to shave the 
same as he does with the old- 
style long-blade razor. With the 
razor business impressed with the 
wonderful salability of the short- 
blade safety razor, it looked like 
a problem for the Durham-Du- 
plex people to “put over” the old- 
stvle razor with a guard on it. 





“Going 
Strong” 


It doesn’t mean much to 
be twenty-five years old 
if you still have to count 
on your fingers. 


But if in twenty-five 
years you have grown to 
full andvigorous strength, 
have achieved a national 
reputation and are enjoy- 
ing a well-earned pros- 
perity— 


Then the future invites. 
The Ladies’ World has 


just turned twenty-five 
and her future is bright. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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But the older product had a 
single advantage. That advantage 
was crystallized in this headline: 

“The Correct Diagonal Stroke.” 

Opposite the headline’ was 
shown a face with a diagonal 
sweep of white across it, where the 
shaver had drawn the razor down 
his face as was the custom with 
the old-time razor. 

This attracted the self-shavers. 
The desire for the correct diag- 
onal stroke, in addition to the 
extra advantage of safety in 
shaving, pulled across the orders 
for the manufacturers and the 
campaign is accounted a great 
advertising success. 

In the hardware trade, which 
felt the stress of that campaign 
based on the thought expressed 
in that headline, the words the 
“Correct Diagonal Stroke” are 
famous. It is known they pro- 
duce barrels of sales. 


SOME VITAL RULES IN HEADLINE 
MAKING 


There are some vital rules cov- 
ering headlines—rules that are 


believed by many successful ad- 


vertising writers to be the 
straight road to success in ad- 
vertising, other conditions being 
equal. 

One of them is always to make 
the headline news to the man 
reading it. This is a certain cre- 
ator of attention. 

Another is to make the head- 
line reflect the central idea be- 
hind the product. 

The headline is the sole means 
of attracting the correct market. 
A word in the headline or a pic- 
ture beside it must catch the 
audience to which the product 
might be sold. It is useless to 
appeal to anyone not in the mar- 
ket for the goods. If there is 
no market and one must be 
created then the headline must at- 
tract the likely classes that may 
be induced to purchase this type 
of goods, 

To be optically correct, no one 
line of a headline should have 
more than four words. The 
human eye can grasp but four 
words at a single glance. And 
that is the only first considera- 
tion the reader gives an ad until 
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actual interest has been aroused 

The type face must be easil; 
legible. Discussion of this is a 
big subject by itself. Suffice i: 
to say that upper and lower-cas: 
type is an absolute essential, fo 
in its regular everyday readin; 
the public sees more “cap-and 
lower-case” lines than all-capita 
lines, and a line comprised oi 
words all composed of capitals ik 
hard to read, practically impos 
sible to catch at a quick glance. 

White space to the left of the 
headline, for about one to two 
inches, if the ad is ordinary size, 
is vital. It makes the headline 
stick out from its surroundings— 
in other words it allows the read- 
er’s line of vision to enter the 
ad without interruption from left 
to right,. which is the way the 
eye travels as it reads. A head- 
line close to a column rule and 
filling up the entire width of the 
ad will actually detract from the 
pulling power of an advertise- 
ment, because, in a sense, the 
theme of the ad is submerged. I 
have seen this worked out in ac- 
tual practice. 

The whole advertisement, to 
achieve maximum efficiency. 
should be built on the theme the 
headline suggests. The headline 
should administer a positive 
shock to the composite mind of 
the class it aims to attract. Then 
the copy immediately beneath the 
headline should be in perfect se- 
quence to the headline, so that 
the idea that attracted the reader 
is carried out with force equal to 
the first words he or she saw. 

And you will note that in one 
way or another the headline 
which does the biggest share of 
landing the orders, is built on 
sound advertising principles. It 
is built on an apparently stand- 
ardized set of copy laws. 


CAMPBELL WITH N. W. AYER 
& SON 


J. M. Campbell, formerly advertis 
ing manager of Procter & Gamble, is 
now connected with “. _Philadstphia 
office of N. W. Ayer & S 


a 
Clarence W. Smith bes, ielned > the 


advertising staff of the W. D. Boyce 
Co. weeklies, Chicago. 
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Behold The Crane Hook! 
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The Crane Hook is the emblem of strength, oneness of 
purpose, dependability and helpfulness. 


No mean points of character there. 


The Crane Hook. hanging just above the heads of other 
workers and travelling up and down and to and fro, can 


see their needs. 


It has no petty ambitions of its own nor 


waits for burdens to be laid upon it but goes to any work 
in which it can be of use and does it best. 


And this was the thought when 
the Crane Hook was made the 
emblem of the Hill Publications 
—papers in ordinary to the men 
who do things in engineering 
lines—known to all and sundry as 
the Hili Publishing Company and 
doing a straight line of business 
in a tall building on a crooked 
lane in the City of New York, 
U. S. A., known to the postmen 
and police as 505 Pearl Street, and 
liable to receive mail and money 
if directed that way. 


The Hill Publications have been 
builded upon a rock and stand 
four-square to the world upon 
some important matters. What 
those are shall be told herein from 
Period to period—mostly weekly. 

With all due modesty we say 
that the five Hill Publications are 
the best in their lines, are pub- 
lished weekly, and these are they: 


The Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal (1866) 


Devoted to Metal Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. Circulation 10,000. 


Engineering News (1874) 


_The, Standard .Paper of Civil En- 
gineering. Circulation 17,000. 


American Machinist (1877) 


Devoted to the Work of Machinery 
Construction. Circulation 26,250. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Generation and Trans- 
mission of Power. Circulation 30,000. 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining and Coke 
Manufacture. Circulation 6,250. 


These are the papers that make 
up the largest concern in the 
world publishing engineering mag- 
azines and which “renders service 
before and after the contract.” 
Want details? 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 Pearl Street, New York 
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THE DUAL ROLE OF THE 
COPY WRITER 


LITERARY ARTIST BY INHERITANCE, 
SALESMAN BY TRAINING—TEM- 
PERAMENTAL REPRESSION FIRST 
LAW OF SUCCESSFUL COPY WRIT- 
ING—HOW AD MAN TESTS EFFI- 
CIENCY IN COPY—STORY OF A 
“WORD PAINTER.” 


By Desmond Cosgrave, 
Copy Director of the Debevoise Com- 
pany, New York. 

A few weeks ago an advertising 
agency advertised an opening “for 
one of the five or six really great 
copy men who probably exist in 
this country.” The advertiser in- 
ferred that the right man might 
be in an agency or he might be 
an advertising manager. Again— 

he might be a newspaper man. 

Can you imagine John Wana- 
maker or Col. Patterson or Hugh 
Chalmers advertising for one of 
the six really great sales managers 
in this country and suggesting 
that this unusual man may be a 
monologuist or a temperance lec- 
turer or a professional after-din- 
ner speaker? 

The really great copy-writer— 
and I firmly believe there are five 
or six—is as distantly separated 
from the newspaper writer as is 
the professional speaker from the 
great sales manager. The only 
thing in common between the 
writer of advertising copy and the 
newspaper writer is the talent for 
writing. But, believe me, there 
the likeness ends. 

Primarily the essential quali- 
fication of the copy writer of to- 
day is the ability to write and 
write well, But until he learns 
that his native talent is simply a 
vehicle for selling goods on paper 
he cannot hope to be classified as 
an advertising copy writer and 
get away with it. To be a really 
great copy writer one must be a 
past master of the science of sell- 
ing goods. That such an unusual 
man is hiding his light under a 
newspaper—well, it’s to laugh! 

My experience in copy depart- 
ments has taught me that it is the 
general impression that all a man 
requires in order to qualify as’a 
copy writer is a facile pen. Out 
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of all the young men that have 
been recommended to me _ for 
positions, never have I known a 
person to endorse his candidate 
on the grounds of business ability. 
In each case it was, “He editec 
his paper in college,” or “H« 
writes awfully good stories or 
letters.” Moreover, many capable 
newspaper writers have applied to 
me for positions as copy writers 
believing that their ability to 
“sling English” equipped them for 
highly paid positions in an adver- 
tising agency. 

When I say that advertising 
copy writers are made, not born 
I know that I have the support of 
practically every experienced copy 
man. 

Fundamentally, the man with 
the talent for writing is not com- 
mercially constituted. His logical 
sphere—should he desire to live 
by his writing—is the publication 
field. Because on a newspaper or 
magazine he may give full swing 
to his creative faculties. Journal- 
ists, like story writers and play- 
wrights, exercise their powers for 
the stimulation, instruction and 
entertainment of the public. On 
the other hand, the copy writer 
is a business man pure and simple, 
Though temperamentally a crea- 
tive artist, he adapts his talent to 
the uses of business when he be- 
gins to write advertising copy. 
Yet the fact remains that when 
a green man gets a job at a copy 
desk the idea that he is a sales- 
man seems never to enter his 
head. The moment he puts pen 
to paper his literary instincts 
come rushing to the surface. That 
is only natural, since he is a writ- 
er by inheritance and a salesman 
by choice or by necessity—not by 
mental endowments. 


RHETORIC AND SALESMANSHIP ON 
PAPER 


Imagine, if you can, a lad fresh 
from college or a newspaper writ 
er sitting down at an advertisin- 
copy desk and making a mental 
picture of the possible consume 
for the goods he has to sell. Im 
agine him digging out the salient 
selling points of his commodit) 
and presenting them in their 
proper sequence—and with the 
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force and conviction necessary to 
awaken desire. Imagine the hun- 
dred and one things that only 
practical experience can teach be- 
ing done by a youth who lacks 
everything essential to writing 
advertising copy save the ability 
to produce masterpieces. of 
rhetoric, 

However, if he is in the right 
kind- of agency or copy depart- 
ment he will be quickly enlight- 
enced as to the purely commercial 
character of his work. In such 
an agency “classy” writing and 
word painting are strictly taboo. 

On the other hand, if he has 
fallen in with so-called advertis- 
ing men who are unable to dis- 
criminate between ad writing and 
salesmanship on paper, he has got 
to work out his own salvation. 
It’s a mighty hopeful sign that so 
many misplaced copy writers have 
found themselves. 

Every man who may be classed 
as a really great copy writer oc- 
casionally succumbs to the fasci- 
nation of rekindling his latent 
literary spark. But as soon as 
he submits the finished ad to the 
final analysis of salesmanship in 
print, viz., “Would I say that to 
a customer were I selling the 
goods by word of mouth?” out go 
the flowers of speech and in goes 
the straight - from - the - shoulder 
selling talk. 

One of the best copy writers in 
America to-day tests every ad- 
vertisement he writes by sixteen 
tabulated copy laws thought out 
by himself in twenty years’ actual 
writing experience. These copy 
laws are set in type and hang 
framed over his desk. If this 
man finds that the finished pro- 
duct does not fully meet these 
tests he destroys the ad and 
starts another. And his adver- 
tisements certainly do move 
goods. You would be surprised 
to see how much snap and ginger 
this man gets into his sell- 
ing arguments without departing 
from his cut, and dried formula. 

Because this man’s method has 
proven successful does not mean 
that other copy writers could fol- 
low a similar method with the 
same. or any measure of success. 
It’s a matter of instinct with the 
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The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
sionery— “Look for the Water- mark.” ‘ad 


Stationery that Fits 
Your Business 


There is a certain color, a cer- 
tain size and a certain style of 
printing for your letterheads 
that harmonizes with the char- 
acter of your business. Whether 
you sell art objects or manufac- 
ture brooms, there is one right 
kind of stationery and many 
wrong kinds. 


Ask us for the Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. One style of print- 
ing, lithographing or en- 
graving on white or one ot 
the fourteen colors of Old 
Hampshire Bond, is sure to 
express exactly the feeling 
tone you desire for your 
stationery, 


Cd 
Hampshire} 
xv Bond J 


Hampshire 


Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 





Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary”—“Look for the Water-mark.” 
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experienced copy man to grasp 
the salient selling point of a 
proposition before him. With 
this as a basis he can build up the 
supporting selling argument with 
all the enthusiasm and force that 
he feels. Whereas many a bril- 
liant salesman-on-paper would 
fall down flat if he tried to ad- 
here to a set of copy laws. 
There is a certain word painter 
whom we all admire. So domi- 
nant is his literary ability, so far 
famed is he as an advertising 
writer that most of us, work as 
we will, can never hope to reach 
his pre-eminence. He writes the 
kind of advertisements that one 
reads with the keenest delight. 
People linger over his ads. They 
are tremendously impressed with 
his story. Yet in a test campaign 
I know of no big man that I 
would be léss afraid to go up 
against than this famous adver- 
tisement writer. His copy does 
not sell goods. He lacks the 
strictly commercial ability to 
awaken desire for the thing he 
advertises. Don’t think for a mo- 


ment that this man has any mis- 
taken ideas as to what constitutes 
good copy. Moreover, as a talk- 
ing salesman he doubtless would 


be a wonder, so magnetic and 
clever is he. But as a salesman- 
on-paper he falls short because 
his rhetorical instinct is so much 
stronger than his selling instinct. 
He’s a word painter, 

Once I showed a famous ex- 
ponent of salesmanship-on-paper 
a number of advertisements I had 
written for different advertisers. 
Much to my amazement and dis- 
appointment this man singled out 
as the best of the advertisements 
a rather ambitious bit of fine 
writing, which as a sales-producer 
had proven an utter failure. A 
mail-order ad that I wrote two 
years ago and which I believe is 
still pulling inquiries was un- 
noticed. And because this man 
is such a recognized authority on 
advertising copy I refrained from 
making the obvious comment, 

Ambiguous as it may appear, 
experience has demonstrated to 
me that even the most practical 
business men—men who are un- 
alterably opposed to anything 
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bordering on the “literary” o 
“highbrow” in their advertisin 
copy—do not always recogni: 
salesmanship-on-paper when the: 
see it. Time and again | hay 
seen different kinds of copy su! 
mitted to men of this type, a: 
time and again I have know 
splendid examples of salesma: 
ship-on-paper being rejected f 
en attempts at word paint 


in 

All of which goes to show tha 
Arthur Brisbane—one of the mos: 
dominant editorial intellects of th 
day—knew what he was talking 
about when he said that in all th 
business of writing no man has 
such obstacles to overcome or dif- 
ficult standards to live up to as 
the man who writes advertising 


copy. 
sees age nie 


UNIVERSITY TO INCREASE 
TRADE 


The attention of Printers’ Ink has 
been called to a unique ad that ap 
eared in the Westminster Gazette of 
ondor, England. The ad_ recounts 
the purpose of presenting China with 
a University and calls upon readers 
o. the paper for subscriptions to. what 
it calls a “United Universities’ Scheme.” 
The University is to cost £250,000, 
one-half to be raised in England and _ halt 
in America. The patrons are an. 
the Duke of Connaught, K. G. and His 
Excellency the Chinese Minister to 
Great Britain and a very distinguished 
list of names appear as trustees, but 
the “reasons why” England should 
make this present to China are of still 
greater interest than the names of 
the patrons or the titled trustees: 

“Because it will advance our own 
as well as China’s Commercial inter 
ests. We need fear nothing from 
China oe ie” her resources and 
becoming rich. he richer she is tle 
better her markets for England. 
Poverty means low purchasing power. 
Education develops resources and im 
proves markets. Japan has advanced 
her education and in twelve years 
doubled her imports from England. If 
China can be taught to do likewise she 
offers a market of 400,000,000 people 
instead of the forty million of Japan.’ 

—_+o+—____ 
ATLAS CLUB’S NEW OFFICERS 

The annual election of officers at the 
Atlas Club, Chicago, was held on the 
stroke of noon, December 19, and 1 
sulted in the selection of the follov 
ing: President, Robert G. Gould 
the Oxford Linen Mattress Company; 
Vice-President, Samuel T. Stewart, o! 
the Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency 
Secretary, Frank Wentworth, of t 
Shirley Press; Treasurer, E. 7. Gua 
lach, President of the Gundlach Ad 
tising Company. 
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Local Dealers Want 
Localized Advertising 








There isn’t an intelligent dealer in any 

big city who won't tell you, so far as 
he is concerned, but that he would prefer to 
see all manufactured articles advertised 
locally. He prefers this for many reasons. 
It brings new trade to his store and keeps up 
the interest with salespeople and customers 
in an unusual manner. 


Every national campaign that aims for 

big sales in the larger cities should 
have set aside a certain portion of the appro- 
priation for daily newspaper work. 


A single appropriation for Indian- 

apolis, Philadelphia, Montreal and 
Washington would be adequate to reach a 
great majority of buyers through the col- 
umns of these high grade home evening 
newspapers—T HE INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS, THE PHILADELPHIA BULLE- 
TIN, THE MONTREAL STAR, and THE 
WASHINGTON STAR. 


Why not give the newspaper idea con- 

sideration in your 1912 campaign. I 
would like to talk with any manufacturer on 
this subject, and will be glad to submit 
economical plan covering the advertising of 
your products, if you are interested. 


A little booklet on the subject of 

“Territorial Advertising” is just from 
the press. Mailed to any manufacturer on 
request. Dan A. Carroll, Special News- 
paper Representative, Tribune Building, 
New York 
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PRECIPITATING DEMAND 
TO SHAKE OFF COM- 
PETITION 


INTENSIVE ALCO TRUCK CAMPAIGN 
AIMED TO SKIM CREAM OF BUSI- 
NESS BEFORE PRODUCTION IS 
SMOTHERED BY POPULARITY.— 
USE OF TRANSPORTATION COST AC- 
COUNTANTS TO SECURE DEMON- 
STRATION ON DELIVERY ROUTES— 
SOME UNUSUAL NEWSPAPER COPY 


7] By C. H. Willard. 

Up to date, the motor truck las 
been an engineering problem. It 
is only just beginning to be a 
selling proposition, but the change 
is developing fast. 

Last July the advertising de- 
partment of the American Loco- 
motive Company was figuring that 
it would divide its appropriation 
equally between the motor cars 
and the motor trucks. That was 
the way it looked then. Six weeks 
later there were visible certain 
signs that made it advisable to 
push the truck end of the beam 
up to 60 per cent and let the 
car end down to forty. Now the 
percentages are standing at 75 and 
25, and before the first of the year 
they may be 80 and 20. 

That is a vivid picture of the 
speed with which the market for 
motor trucks is opening up. Five 
hundred per cent in Alco sales 
over the previous year and more 
inquiries from the advertising in 
the last thirty days than in the 
six previous years of motor truck 
experience are the story. All the 
straws point to a sudden and tre- 
mendous demand for commercial 
vehicles of this description. It is 
coming faster than even the man- 
ufacturers deemed possible. 

According to Walter Wardrop, 
of the Power Wagon, there are in 
service in the United States at 
present a little more than. 20,000 
power wagons. A year from now 
there will probably be 45,000 ma- 
chines in service. By the end of 
1913 there will probably be 85,000 
machines, valued at $200,000,000 
and by the end of 1915 some 
200000 machines, valued roughly 
at $500,000,000. 

That is a big market and the 
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American Locomotive Company : 
showing its appreciation of th 
fact by making what is claimed 
to be the largest advertising ap- 
propriation that has ever been 
spent to advertise motor trucks 
during a given period of time and 
by developing a selling plan that 
stands in a class by itself. 

The motor truck problem is dii- 
ferent from most selling prob- 
lems. In a new industry demand 
often overtakes production, but it 
rarely finds as many as four hun- 
dred competitors striving to meet 
it, as in this industry. Of these, 
less than a dozen, perhaps less 
than half a dozen, are manufac- 
turers of the first class, but many 
of the smaller ones may develop 
strength and get more than their 
present share unless the leaders 
show a grasp of the situation. 


Did the Snow Stop Your Horses? 


“It Didn't Stop Alco Trucks 





NEWSPAPER AD WORKED UP WHILE THE 
STORM WAITED 


The strategy of the leaders, 
therefore, would seem to be to 
precipitate at once some of the 
demand now in solution, which 
naturally will come from the bi g- 
gest prospects, and thus get tlicir 
good will for re-orders as wel! as 
their names for prestige and ad- 
vertising exploitation. 
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The sooner the demand is pre- 
cipitated, the greater will be the 
advantages of those manufactur- 
ers whose plants already are large 
ad whose resources for expand- 
iny them are ample. Within two 
or three years, probably, or five at 
the outside, all of the factories 

‘il be choked with orders, but 

e half a dozen leaders will then 

» adding to their facilities while 

e little fellows will be strug- 

ing with problems of manufac- 

re and finance, r 

There is another element in the 
situation which favors the larger 
manufacturers. This is the fact 
that truck making is different 
from automobile manufacturing. 
Practically all of the parts to an 
automobile may be purchased in 
different factories and a complete 
machine assembled by an inde- 
pendent manufacturer. There is, 
however, hardly anything like an 
assembled truck to-day. Some of 
the minor parts can be purchased, 
but the motor, axles, and more 
important parts can only be manu- 
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factured to advantage in one’s 
own plant. 

The sooner, therefore, the de- 
mand comes, the greater advan- 
tages will the American Locomo- 
tive Company reap, with its capi- 
tal of $50,000,000, its large factory 
at Providence, ten locomotive 
plants and untold engineering and 
transportation experience, 

The truck industry got a start 
in 1897, really before the motor 
car was put upon the market. 
The American company has been 
building trucks since 1905. It did 
not, however, begin to market 
them until three years later. 

As a matter of fact, motor 
trucks are only beginning to be 
sold now. With a vast market 
confronting 400 manufacturers it 
would not do to make any serious 
mistakes. 


SERVICE THE THEME OF THE 
ADVERTISING 
The selling campaign of the 


American Locomotive Company, 
therefore, which is being engi- 








The 


George L_Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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neered by H. S. Houpt as sales 
manager and L. A. Van Patten 
as advertising manager, is thor- 
oughly representative of the best 
in up-to-date methods. 

It is being worked out on the 
basis of service and not of prod- 
uct. It is conceived as a problem 
rather for the prospective owner 
and user of the truck than for the 
manufacturer. All of the leading 
manufacturers may be trusted to 
furnish trucks that are above sus- 
picion. The trucks will differ only 
in detail, each one presumably 
possessing advantages in some 
particular direction, so that after 
all it is a matter of taste as to 
which is chosen. Moreover any 
one of these or of a hundred oth- 
er trucks would have advantages 
over the horse and wagon. If, 


ALCO 


Motor Trucks 


62 per cent of all Aleo Trucks 
in service are re-orders. Re- 
orders speak with eloquent 
emphasis. ‘They are stronger 
than mere claims. They are 
powerful testimonials. ‘They 
are the cvidence—and evi- 
dence determines the ver- 
dict. 


WILLIAM P. FELT 


356 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


SMALL COPY OVER AGENT’S NAME 


therefore, the business man is 
shown that the motor tryck is a 
modern transportation develop- 
ment bound to replace horse 
transportation and that the wise 
merchant will seize the opportu- 
nity to cut his costs while he 
can, before the supply is suddenly 
smothered by demand, he will 
buy. 

He is, in fact, waiting to buy. 
It just needs a nudge to push him 
over the deciding line. 
a question of having all the facts 
to tell the story. In selling a 
pleasure car, facts and figures do 


It is onlye 
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not count such a tremendous 
over personality and predilectic: 
In the motor truck proposit 
they are everything. 

So the American Locomot 
Company felt that they were « 
ing a fine and logical thing wh 
they secured W. P. Kennedy, « 
of the best known transportat 
cost analysts, to provide 
facts and figures that have a be. 
ing on the relative merits of hc 
and motor truck, and put a co 
of assistants behind him. 

The use that will be made 
Mr. Kennedy and his corps of as 
sistants cannot be better told tha: 
in the language of the advertise- 
ment which is now being place 
in the leading newspapers of New 
York, Boston and Chicago. The 
advertisement itself, six columns 
wide by fourteen inches deep, can- 
not be reduced to do duty in 
Printers’ INk without sacrificing 
its legibility. Like the rest of the 
copy, this was prepared in Mr. 
Van Patten’s office and placed 
through the Lesan agency. 

Under the heading “Alco Mo- 
tor Trucks,” the attention-getting 
line of the advertisement reads, 
“What do your horses cost?” 
which is followed by a statement 
that a “scientific cost analysis may 
save you annually from fifteen to 
forty per cent.” 


WILL SHOW THE PROSPECT WHAT 
HORSES COST 


“There are,” it continues, “71,- 
151 horses stabled on Manhattan 
Island—all of them card-indexed 
in the motor truck offices of the 
American Locomotive Company.” 

After pointing out that few 
owners know what their horses 
are costing them, the advertise- 
ment continues that the way to 
find out is to put expert transpor- 
tation cost accountants to work 
and that Mr. Kennedy is head of 
the new transportation cost bu- 
reau of the company’s motor 
truck department with a corps of 
assistants—cost accountants, ex- 
pert horse men, transportation 
engineers behind him 

Then the ad gets down to seri- 
ous business: 

“Mr. Kennedy and his staff \ 
go into your place of business « ‘ 
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Brooklyn Queen of Home City Markets| 


Cities are like people: they differ 
just as widely in character, home life, temperament 
aid intelligence. There is the realest kind of cash 
value in studying your best city markets. 


Whether selling a low-priced or a high- 
priced article, the most promising prospects are, as you 
know, the people with the most normal and intelligent do- 
mestic habits, with the highest units of wage and income, and 
with the livest interest in the healthy cultural recreation and 
civic activities of their community. 


You cannot go wrong in concentrating 
your fire on such people, for they buy by reason, not by whim. 
And because they are intelligent. enough to appreciate the 
quality points of your goods, they stay with you. 


In studying Brooklyn it is vital that 
these things be kept in mind, for Brooklyn is Greater New 
York’s vast normal home area. In every phase of education, 
culture, wealth, civic interest, broad domestic interest, etc., 
(as future ads will demonstrate in more detail) Brooklyn 
ranks with the leaders; while for numbers of such families, 
it ranks at the very top. 


In no other way is it possible to talk 
to so many of the above 100% desirable class, in so intimate 
a way, as through the family-edited Brooklyn newspapers, 
whose pages accurately reflect and prove the unusual de- 
sirability of the Brooklyn market. 


Brooklyn Standard Union 
Brooklyn Times Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Brooklyn Citizen Brooklyn Frete Presse 


Only brooklyn Fapers Cover Brooklyn Homes, 
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blue print your horse transporta- 
tion system—without cost ta you. 
They will supply you with facts 
and figures. They will tell you 
how much your horses are actual- 
ly costing you. 

“They will diagram your routes, 
time schedule the movements of 
your wagons, record: how much 
time each day your horses are 
standing still, figure out the aver- 
age life of them, and so on. 

“Mr. Kennedy’s Bureau will go 
further. It will determine if you 
can use motor trucks profitably. 
It will operate motor trucks in 
your service, re-route your hauls, 
eliminate waste of time loading 
and unloading. It will improve 
your method of handling mer- 
chandise or freight. 

“Tt will blue print your com- 
plete .transportation system with 
motor equipment.” 

In other words, the company 
will demonstrate its truck at its 
own expense in the actual service 
of the business men and demon- 
strate the saving. 

This horse cost analysis adver- 
tisement is the latest of the series 
started recently. The other copy 
has rung the changes interesting- 
ly on the unusual number of re- 
orders, 62 per cent of the initial 
sales; the percentage (65), sold 
to million dollar companies; the 
American company’s large capital, 
$50,000,000, and its seventy-six 
years of transportation experi- 
ence, etc. 


TIMELINESS A CHARACTERISTIC 


One of the most striking of the 
newspaper advertisements was 
that in the New York papers a 
fortnight ago on the occasion of 
the first heavy snowfall. By means 
of the picture of a disabled team 
of horses,.one of the common 
sources of loss was brought for- 
cibly to the minds of business men. 

Timeliness, in fact, is a char- 
acteristic of the Alco copy in gen- 
eral, the horse cost analysis being 
no less an example of that. 

The Alco truck advertising is 
being placed in the leading papers 
of New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
85 per cent of the product thus 
far having been sold through 
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the newspapers of these cities. 

The same advertising is also gv- 
ing out to the Saturday Eveniic 
Post, Collier's, Life, Literary |)i- 
gest, Scientific American, Sysivin 
and factory ‘and class copy 
through Automobile «and Moior 
Age. 

The motor car campaign, at ilic 
same time, is by no means being 
neglected. The advertising is be- 
ing carried by leading papers and 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, Literary Digest and in a 
special campaign in Vogue, 

In the truck copy, the center 
of the stage will be held for some 
time by Mr. Kennedy and his 
horse cost analysis. Later in the 
season, when the edge is off 
this, an elaborate educational cam- 
paign will be inaugurated to “show 
up” the wastefulness of horse 
traction as it has never before 
been shown up. It will be scien- 
tific and simple and will not leave 
much to be said or pictured after 
it is finished. Much of this will 
be used in direct advertising, but 
some of it will get into newspa- 
per and magazine print. 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING 


The direct advertising is quite 
as interesting as the newspaper 
and magazine publicity. 

A sixteen-page insert was re- 
cently run in one of the trade 
journals and this was afterwards 
reprinted on the same high-grade 
stock and sent to a selected list 
of seven thousand business men. 
It brought in remarkable results 
and has kept the four house sales- 
men in the West busy following 
up inquiries to turn over to 
dealers. 

The advertising department is 
also issuing the Alco Bulletin, a 
one-page house organ for dealers, 
the organization, prospects and 
owners. Each number will deal 
with one owner of the trucks, 
showing them in use. 

The next catalogue in prepara- 
tion will be different from the 
ordinary catalogue. Instead of 
containing the usual pictures and 
description of machines and parts, 
the catalogue tells what the Alco 
trucks have done in service. 't 
has thirty-seven pages of pictures, 
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showing the specific things Alco 
trucks are doing. Newspaper 
snapshots of loading, unloading, 
climbing hills and turning in nar- 
row places—real occurrences— 
tell the story. Names and dates 
are given and in many cases the 
store of the owner shows up be- 
hind. For example, one page 
shows a truck in service out in 
Los Angeles, and the point is 
made that it effected a saving of 
16% per cent on the investment 
the first year. There is only one 
posed picture in the book. 

That is the key of the Alco ad- 
vertising. Not how the car is 
made and who makes it, but what 
it will do, what it is good for, as 
shown in actual use, and then, 
when possible, actual demonstra- 
tion on the prospect’s own routes. 

peed eat atest 
READS IT AS OFTEN AS HE CAN 
GET IT 


Kiine ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
CLevetanp, O., Dec. 23, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You have recently made some re- 
marks, or rather some of your corre- 
spondents have, regarding the man who 
says he does not need trade papers. I 
do not know an advertising man of any 
consequence (that is real consequence, 
not imaginary consequence) who does 
not read at least Printers’ Ink as of- 
ten as he can get hold of it. There are 
some few so-called advertising men, 
dilettante rather than practical, to whom 
advertising is an avocation rather than 
a vocation, who are so self-sufficient 
that they imagine further thought or 
study is unnecessary. But we fellows, 
who make our bread and butter out of 
the business, and who are employed be- 
cause we deliver the goods rather than 
because we are friends or have some 
other pull, must constantly readjust our 
knowledge and re-analyze our conclu- 
sions. 

FrepericK LuTHER KLINE, 
Manager. 
—_—_——+0+—___—_ 


MAGAZINE AS 
BOOK 


Jones MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Dec. 238, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Do you think it would be an ad- 
vantage to provide a blank page in each 
magazine where a person could make 
note of the advertisements in which he 
is interested? 

I frequently read an ad that inter- 
ests me and it is not always con- 
venient to write just then, or perhaps 
I would like to put it away for future 
use. I read quite a little on the train 
think it would help me and perhaps 
others. 


EVERY A NOTE 


I. RrIncer, 
General Manager. 
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“The South’s Greatest Newspaper.” 


Covers MEMPHIS and _ the 
prosperous territory tributary to 
it in a manner that. seems per- 
fectly natural to the resident who 
knows because he has seen its re- 
markable development or has 
grown up under its influence. 


The casual visitor, whose in- 
terest in newspapers or in adver- 
tising makes him watchful, is al- 
ways surprised at the complete 
and thorough dominance of that 
remarkable newspaper :—~ 


The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


The home in all this great and 
desirable section that .does not 
regularly receive the CoMMERCIAL 
APPEAL is not only a rarity but a 
curiosity, 


No wise advertiser even “drops 
into Memphis” without being im 
presced with the high quality of 
its circulation. 


And then follows constant and 
completely convincing demonstra- 
tions of the tremendous quantity 
of its circulation. 


Daily over 
Sunday over 
Weekly ‘over 


For the advettiser who wants 
to cover the Metrphis territory 


there is, first of all. the MEM- 
PHIS COMMERCIAL AP- 
EAL—and after that the trim- 
mings and the luxuries. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 


Brunswick Bldge., New York; Tribune 
Bldg.. sae 96; Chemical 
dg., St. Louis. 
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THE MODERN PLACE OF 
ADVERTISING IN SALES 
DEPARTMENT 


THOROUGH DISTRIBUTION, THE SALES- 
MAN’S SLOGAN THAT ADVERTISING 
MAY BEAR FRUIT—GET ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGERS WHO MANAGE— 
FROM ADDRESS BEFORE DETROIT AD- 
CRAFT CLUB 


By Charles W. Warren, 
Manager of the Taylor-Critchfield Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

The sales department, up to as 
late a period as twelve years ago, 
was supreme in importance in 
the majority of manufacturing in- 
stitutions—-and for very good rea- 
sons. 

In the first place, competition 
was not so keen. There was a 
much weaker tendency toward the 
combination and the amalgama- 
tion of allied interests, and the or- 
ganization of a sales department 
consisted only of coralling a suffi- 
cient number of salesmen to call 
upon the retail trade in as large 
an area of territory as that par- 
ticular establishment could profit- 
ably cover, commensurate with 
freight rates, traveling expenses 
and competitive distributing points, 
and sell them their wares. 

The sole object of such a de- 
partment being to make big sales 
and the sole duties of the sales 
manager to secure good, hustling, 
competent, sober salesmen for his 
department, and then to keep his 
pen hot with burning epistles of 
enccuragement or reproach, urg- 
ing, cajoling, threatening, with 
only one object in view—to load 
up the dealer; to sell him his next 
six months’ supply before some- 
one else did. And there it ended. 

The day of the trade-marked- 
advertised articles of merchandise 
was not yet come. The part the 
dealer played in the mercantile 
world consisted of supplying his 
patrons —the ultimate consumers 
—with the necessities and luxu- 
ries of life; and he alone was the 
judge, the chooser, the final arbi- 
ter of what brands of merchan- 
dise they should purchase. 

The manufacturers’ sales de- 
partment of these days gave no 
thought towards helping the deal- 
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er dispose of his goods after 
had them on his shelves. Th 
only creed was to sell more go: 
1, myself, was a sales manager 
der these conditions. 

Times changed; competition | 
came more keen; mercantile int 
ests ot similar character combi: 
themselves together into large c »- 
porations, enabling them to redu 
their cost of purchase of raw 1 
terials and manufacture; but 
there was lacking this point- 
control of the dealer’s sales- 
ability to insist upon his selling 
their goods in place of someone 
else's. 

What was the answer to this? 
Their sales departments could not 
be more thoroughly organized 
since experts were at their head. 
A sales manager could do no more 
than employ the very best talent 
obtainable; a sales manager ge 
do no more than sell a dealer all 
the goods that he could profitably 
use. So came the weeding-out 
process. 

The salesmen who had not been 
as proficient as their co-workers 
were dropped; other salesmen at 


higher salaries were employed in 


their stead. A perfect record for 
character, ability, sobriety, and 
efficiency was demanded of these 
new men. Territories with much 
area heretofore leisurely covered 
by the salesmen were cut in two 
and new salesmen employed to 
take the other half. Then, later. 
they were again cut in two and 
still more salesmen were employed, 
creating a condition of intensive 
work in a small territory, necessi- 
tating the salesmen to call upon 
small dealers that heretofore had 
been passed up as unworthy of 
their time. And then there came 
another change—an addition to 
these efficient methods—advertis- 
ing. 


HOW ADVERTISING AFFECTED SALES 
ORGANIZATION 


The only articles that had been 
extensively advertised up to this 
period were those articles of large 
original cost—or else patent cur 
alls—or mail-order merchandise 

I well remember when A. \\ 
Green, then chairman of the Boar 
of Directors of the National B: 
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it Company, announced that he 
tended to advertise a soda crack- 
er in quite an extensive manner 

the consumers of this country. 
{here were men associated with 

r, Green at that time—big men 

men who had won positions in 

e mercantile world as successful 

ptains of industry—men of wide 

fairs and wide experience—who 
ought Mr. Green had been be- 
it of his reason when they 

uught he was about to spend a 

itt of the legitimate profits of his 

mpany in a ruthless manner and 
in a way from which no real bene- 
could ever be derived. That 
master mind, however, had stud- 
ied the situation privately—thor- 
oughly —and had made up his 
mind that he was right. 

It was not a question of the 
price per pound or per piece or 
yer dozen of the article to be sold 
io the consumers—the multitudes ; 
it was not altogether a question 
of profit derived from such an ar- 
ticle—but it was a question of 
eliminating competition by creat- 
ing a demand from the ultimate 
consumer for a certain brand. It 
was a question of compelling Mr. 
Dealer either to carry in stock the 
advertised articie, which his cus- 
tomers were demanding every day 

and every hour of the day--or 
else allow them to go to his com- 
petitors, where the chances were 
they would not only secure the ad- 
vertised article they had requested 
but would purchase the balance of 
their merchandise as well; in 
other words, the dealer—the gro- 
cer—carried in stock and_ sold 
Uneeda Biscuit purely as a matter 
of self-protection. 


THE NEW SALES DEPARTMENT 


Then what came? A coniplete 
reorganization of the sales depart- 
ment. It was no longer necessary 
for a salesman to waste half the 
time of his calls upon the retail 
grocer to sell Uneeda Biscuit— 
talking quality and price—which 
had been his sole talking points up 
to this time; it became necessary 
only for him to say: “How many 
do you want?” and devote his 
-clling arguments to unadvertised 
articles of regular stock—which 
the dealer needed. 
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Every wide-awake manufactur- 
er, jobber, distributor of food 
products quickly took up the same 
method until to-day a modern 
grocer’s stock consists almost en- 
tirely of advertised specialties— 
the only unadvertised articles han- 
dled and sold by him to his regu- 
lar trade being those that are im- 
possible as yet successiully to ad- 
vertise, such as potatoes and other 
vegetables and cheaper packing- 
house products. ‘the housewife 
now even requests certain brands 
of candles, beeswax, salt, fruit- 
jars, and matches, in addition to 
the more common and necessary 
articles of her household equip- 
ment. Jnnumerable housewives be- 
came unconscious adherents and 
supporters of advertised articles, 
not only in the grocery line but in 
every line of necessities and luxu- 
ries. 


HIGHER-CLASS SALESMEN NOW 
DEMANDED 


I have gone over all this ancient 
history to bring you up to the 
present period and to the modern 
way of organizing a sales depart- 
ment. 

The net result of our former 
lessons and experience is that our 
salesmen of to-day must be more 
alive, higher class, better educated 
and more substantial and trust- 
worthy than those of former days. 
No longer can a salesman secure 
an order for a large bill of goods 
through the medium of a good 
story, or the personality of good- 
fellowship. The sales manager of 
to-day must realize these points 
and gather around him men ca- 


.pable of earning larger incomes 


and those in whom more confi- 
dence and responsibility may be 
placed. 

Distribution is their slogan to- 
day—distribution far and wide so 
that the national advertising they 
are paying good money for may 
not fall upon barren ground; may 
not be read and wasted in terri- 
tories where it is impossible to 
secure the products advertised. 
The cry is no longer “load up the 
dealer”; “sell him his six-months’ 
supply before someone else does,” 
but simply to keep a well-regu- 
lated, fresh stock upon his shelves, 
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knowing full well that through 
the demands of his customers 
insistent demands, if you please — 
he must carry’ the certain 
brands of articles advertised and 
asked for. It has been truthfully 
stated that the sales manager's 
desk and the advertising man- 
agers desk should either be one 
and the same, or else next to each 
other. 

The modern sales manager 
counts as much on his advertising 
values and the assistance to be 
derived therefrom as he formerly 
did upon the efforts of his star 
salesmen. Advertising is no longer 
considered a bunco game. Time 
was, as all of you will probably 
remember, when some of the lead- 
ing advertising men of to-day 
were ashamed to state their voca- 
tion. The organization of the 
present-day successful advertising 
department should consist of an 
advertising manager, who either 
is at the present time, or who has 
been at some previous time, a 
sales manager; for. after all, ad- 
vertising in any of its forms is 
nothing more or less than a me- 
dium to influence sales. His first 
duty should be to employ the serv- 
ices of an agency whose reputa- 
tion for integrity is spotless; 
whose ability is unquestioned; 
whose successes are many and 
prominent; whose failures were 
honest. 


AGENCY AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Many an advertising manager's 
success or failure has been caused 
by either his wise or unwise selec- 
tion of an advertising agency. 

If the selection of his agency 
has been a prudent one, then it is 
not necessary that he should have 
a large force of assistants, for all 
of his space purchasing, copy-writ- 
ing, checking, typesetting, art 
w ork, — and the multitudinous 
other details of advertising—will 
be more competently and intelli- 
gently cared for than can possibly 
be done by his own force of as- 
sistants, unless that force is 
‘arge and widely experienced, and 
necessarily expensive. But simply 
beceuse the advertising nanager 
has chosen such an agency he can- 
not be relieved of many grave re- 
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sponsibilities in connection witli 
lus department, but must be an ad 
vertising manager who manages 
a man “who is employed for his 
knowledge and ability and 1 
whom can be reposed enough con 
fidence by his employers to giv: 
him full sway and authority in his 
department. 

Unfortunately, many large ee 
cerns have not thought their ad 
vertising department important 
enough to place a real high-class 
man in charge, but rather hay 
seemed to think an inexpensiv: 
man was good enough—and that 
they would thereby save a few 
thousands a year on his salary. 

This idea, however, is rapidl\ 
becoming obsoiete, and high-class 
high- priced men are the rule rath- 
er than the exception in most of 
our large organizations. What 
manufacturer would consider plac 
ing a cheap man at the head of 
his sales department? And yet 
the responsibilities and duties of 
an advertising manager are just as 
important. Like all other new d 
partures, advertising was not un 
derstood by a great many adver 
tisers—and vast sums of money 
were wasted through ignorance. 

We can look back now and see 
the folly of many national adver- 
{ising campaigns where the prod- 
uct advertised had to be purchased 
through the “dealer”; where big 
space was used to sing the praises 
of an article and to urge one to 
purchase—and yet, through th« 
lack of co-operation with the saies 
department, there was no distri 
bution and the money thus ex 
pended was wasted. 

You can get distribution through 
advertising, but this advertising 
must be placed in the proper me 
diums and then closely followed 
by the sales department, and th: 
territory into which the advertis 
ing goes must have the right sales 
man on the job at the right m 
ment to place his goods with th: 
dealer while he is receiving cal! 
for them. 

a 

W. E. Miller, formerly of the Street 
Railways Advertising Company, 
just been elected vice-president of th 
General Car Advertising Company, 
New York and St. Louis, which cc 
trols the street car privileges in a 1 
ber of cities. 
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ADVERTISING TRIUMPH 





H. P. Cassidy, who prosecuted 
violators of the Pure Food Law 
n Philadelphia, told this story at 
the December meeting of the Ad- 
vertising Men’s League of New 
York: 

A young man called on me 
irom down in the foreign section 
£ the city where they have these 
penny soda fountains. He said: 
“Cassidy, I sell my goods in 
bottles marked ‘artificial,’ and IJ 
sell them to these fellows, and 
the identity is lost after it is put 
into the fountains. Then you 
come along and arrest these peo- 
ple with the fountains.” 

I said: “Isn’t that right?” 

“Well,” he said, “I want to do 
something that will save these 
people from being arrested, and 
| want to get some suggestion 
from you.” 

I said: “Well, if I came down 
the street and saw the sign on 
the fountain, ‘All Our Syrups 
\re Adulterated and Colored’ I 
don’t think I would bring about 
an arrest. I doubt very much if 
[ would bring a case against 
them.” 

Well, in about two weeks | 
went down there, and there was 
a fountain with a sign on it, “All 
Our Syrups Are Highly Adul- 
terated,’ and there were lots ot 
customers patronizing the foun- 
tain. I could not believe my 
eyes. 

So I went back to my friend 
and inquired what it meant. I 
said: “How are you, and how’s 
business ?” 

“Great!” he said. 

“Has it got any better since 
they put those signs on the foun- 
tains?” I asked. 

“Seventy-five per cent better,” 
he replied. 

“Tell me why you say ‘highly,’ 
adulterated on the signs,” I 
asked. 

And he answered: “Well, 
those people down there under- 
stand what ‘highly’ means, but 
they don’t understand the word 
‘adulterated.’ They think it is 
something better, and 1 am very 
much in favor of the advertis- 
ing.” 
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Success 


The 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 
today succeeds 
as 1t never 

did before in 
being the 
woman’s home 


companion. 
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The Annual Review Number of 


“Printers Ink” 


will be published January 18th. Forms close 
January 12th. Rate $50 per page. 





Will the advertising business show an im- 
provement in 1912? 


One thing is certain: Some mediums are go- 
ing to show greater gains this year and others 


are going to show losses. 
What will make the difference? 


PRINTERS’ INK does not claim that adver- 
tising in its columns wil! produce business for 
mediums that do not deserve it, but it does 
claim to be able to deliver a message directly 
to the advertiser and the agent. 


Mr. Publisher, have you any message that 
you would like to have delivered just now to 
the man who makes up the lists? PRINTERS’ 
INK’S Annual Review Number appears right 
in the season that N. W. Ayer & Son describe 
as “the open-minded period.” 

Publishers who have any legitimate claim on 
the advertiser’s consideration should strike 
while the iron is hot. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


12 West 31st Street, New York 
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3UILDING THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT. THAT GETS A 
FULL READING 


THE VALUE OF SIMPLICITY—-ASSEM- 
BLING DISPLAY AND BODY INTO 
UNITS—EFFECTIVE TREATMENT OF 
BODY MATTER — MEASURE FOR 
BODY TYPE — BACKGROUNDS — 
STYLES OF TYPE 


By S. Roland Hall. 

Discussions of the various fea- 
‘ures of good display overlap one 
another. It has been pointed out 
that one very important feature of 
in advertisement is a headline, an 
illustration, or an opening para- 
graph so displayed that it will be 
an eye-catcher. And in another 





article suggestions were thrown 





All the Beauty of Silk 
All the Wear of Lisle 


Here is something entirely new in fine, sheer, beautuful , 
Shawknit Socks. 

We have developed a process wherewith to knit socks 
from si/k over isle so that the wearer secures all the beau- 
tiful effect of silk combined with the durable wearing 

«quality of strongest lisle. 

You wish to test these socks and we wish you to 

test them af our ri 
erefore, we offer you money back, if you are not in 

— way satisfied with Shawknit Silk-o-Lisle Socks sup- 
pled on any order you send us. 

Send us $3 00 tor each six pairs of Shawknit Silk-o- 
Lisle you wish We will ship them to you charges prepaid 

Shawknit Silk-o-Lisle Socks are packed six pairs in a 
box—all one combination or assorted as you prefer 

The solid combinations are Cream-White Black. Navy 
Blue, Pearl Grey, and Tan 

Then there 1s an attracuve combination of Green silk 











over Cardinal hisle, and another of Tan silk over Chocolate 
° 


SIMPLICITY INVITES READING 


out as to how small or medium- 
sized space could be treated so as 
to give the advertisement a dis- 
play effect equal to larger adver- 
tisements. Now, when a builder 
f advertisements has accom- 
plished these two objects, he has 
gone a long way toward con- 
structing an advertisement that in- 


vites a full reading. Yet there 
are still other principles to look 
out for. 

The first of these other prin- 
ciples is simplicity. A great many 
advertisements discourage full 
reading by their complexity. What 
is simplicity? It is keeping down 
the displays to the very few that 
are actually needed. It is group- 
ing the displays and the text mat- 
ter separately into readable units 
or masses, so that they contrast 


= Ss 


“The On-Time Road!’ 


| FROM que BUSINESS SECTION 
| F NEW YORK, TU 


PHILADELPHIA 
1 Hour & 30 Minutes 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Every Hour on the Hour 
FROM FOOT OF LIBERTY ST. 8 A.M. TO 6 P. M. 


Additional fast trains 7 A. M., 7, 8, 9 and 10 P. M. and at mid- 
night with sleepers, 


TWO-HOUR TRAINS fo 
WATCH THEM! - 


seb if 
reliability with other roads on which you travel! 














Baggage Forwarded o 
at Stations a rea 





| Your Watch 
Is Your Time Table 
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OVERDISPLAY IS REPELLING 


with one another. Many adver- 
tisements have the displays and 
text so distributed around that 
the whole effect is “scattered,” as 
it were. 

The section of the Shawknit 
advertisement here reproduced is 
a good example of simplicity. 
The attention is drawn by a 
unique illustration and an excel- 
lent two-line heading. The body 
text is then set simply with no 
further attempt at display; no 
further display is needed, for if 
that which already stands out 
does not compel attention and a 
reading for the argument, noth- 
ing else would be likely to do so. 

Some constructors of adver- 
tisements seem to go on the the- 
ory that a great deal must be 
displayed in order for a reading 
to be secured. They forget that 
overdisplay is no display - and 
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that what we read 
stories, descriptive 
torials — have little 
them. 

Note the Jersey Central adver- 
tisement. It is an extreme example 
of overdisplay and complexity ; 
there is hardly any question that 
it doesn’t invite a careful read- 
ing. 

Compare the G., 
Coffee advertisement 


articles, edi- 
display to 


Washingt mn 
with the 





A cup of 
boiling water and a 34 teaspoonful of 
G. WASHINGTON COFFEE 
te instantly the best coffee ever tasted 


No cooking, no’ waste, no bother, never varies in quality or 
fav and is always ready. 
G. Coffee 


If your grocer hasn't it, send us his name and 
we wiil mail you free a sample of G. Wash- 
ington Coffee large enough for five cups. 


WASHINGTON COFFEE SALES CO. 


G. 
79 Wall Street New York 











LACKS IN UNITY 

United States Navy example. 
The coffee advertisement fails to 
follow the principle of assembling 
the display into a unit or into a 
few units and then having a unit 
of body matter that forms a good 





The United States Navy 


Has Every ‘Kind of 
Work for Ambitious Men 


work in the Dlavy that they 
have tomdcn on investimation 
erable and more variety 
I life. 
Navy offers a « 


Bureau of Navigation 
ox 8C, Navy Department Washington, D. C 











READABLE IN SPITE OF SMALL TYPE 


contrast; hence it does not pre- 
sent an inviting appearance. The 
United States Navy advertisement, 
on the other hand, does comply 
with the principle, and it is read- 
able looking despite the good 
amount of small type in the body. 

Though I argue strongly for 
few displays, I nevertheless think 
that most advertisements should 
be built up also with some con- 


most—news, 
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sideration for that class of read 
ers whose full interest we cai 
hardly hope to command—thos 
who would probably. read the dis 
play, but nothing more. For suc! 
readers, the Navy advertisemen 
tells, in its displays, the brie 
story that the Navy has ever: 
kind of work for ambitious me: 
and that the bureau of navigatio: 
is the place to get information 
The Shredded Wheat advertis 
ment carries out this idea wel 
and will do considerable goo: 
work, though it may not get 
full reading. 


An “Off Day” in the Kitchen 


is the cook’s “day off”—and it is generally an “off 
day” for the entire household. It is a day of short 
rations and unsatisfied hunger It need not be an 
“off day” if you have 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


in the home—the food that is ready-cooked, ready 
to-serve, full of nutriment and easily digested. 
Nothing so wholesome and nourishing as Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits with baked apples and cream, and 
nothing so easy to prepare 





Heat o — in the oven to restore crispness and then place in a deep | 

w peeled baked apple and pour over it milk or cream and | 

sweeten to sun the taste Shredded Wheat is also deliciously nour | 
peaches, pears, plums or other 

Shredded Wheat is made of the whole wheat | 

steam-cooked, shredded and baked—nothing added, nothing taken 

away—the cleanest purest. most nutritious of all cereal foods. | 

IT 1 the Shredded Whole Wheat Wafer 10 be tasted | 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY NIAGARA FALLS. N Y 

















FITTED TO THE DIRECT 
STORY 


TYPE DISPLAY 


There are just a few adver- 
tisers who seem to be able to get 
an atmosphere of distinctiveness 
by setting the body in all caps. 
However, there can: be no argu- 
ment about all-cap matter being 
difficult to.read, and it certainly 
seems that the Franklin adver 
tisement discourages careful read- 
ing. An advertisement ought to 
be so easily read that the eye can 
just flash along and get the mean 
ing; the eye can’t do that in this 
case. 

Body type is easily read only in 
lines of certain length. If you ex- 
ceed that length, you add to the 
difficulty of reading and lessen the 
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A book for big men 


—not necessarily at the top, but at least on the 
way. Are you the man in the ‘front office”? 


Are you the man on 
whose judgment the man 
in the front office relies? 
—Then this is a book for 
you. 


This had to be a good book, 
almost a great book, for it 
advocates the business appli- 
ance directly concerned with 
big men. Most other busi- 
ness appliances save their 
cost many times over in 
stenographers’ and office 
boys’ wages, but it is 


The Edison 


Business 
Phonograph 


that conserves the time and 


energy of principals and 

high salaried men—that 
makes 
“Scientific 
M anage- 
ment” of 
the business 
office an 
actuality. 


! Splitting the other 
Four-Fifths 





This book tells what the Edison 
Business Phonograph is and why it 
is— what it has done and is doing 
in offices of every kind and size— 
what it will do for your office, 
whether it is small or large, and 
no matter what its character— 
whether you do all the dictating 
yourself or have a staff of dictators 
and correspondence clerks. 

There is a place on your desk 
for this book, there is a place in 
your mind for its contents. Write 
for it today. 


ya 


INCORPORATED 


211 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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chance of full reading. 
Six point, for example, 
ought not to be set 
wider than _ eighteen 
picas, and even shorter 
lines are much better. 
It is not safe to go 
beyond _ twenty-six 
picas with 8-point mat- 
ter and, here again, it 
is much better to have 
shorter lines than to 
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Do You Get 


Pure, Clean Milk? 


You get nothing else 
from us. Pasteurization 
makes it as clean and 
pure as deep spring 
water. 

Did you ever stop to 
think about the old cans 
and half-washed bottles 
in which milk is often 
delivered? Not here, 
though, because every 
bottle leaving our build- 
ing is sterilized. 


CAYUGA DAIRY CO. 
12-16 Franklin St. 


The solid black 
background is some- 
times very helpful to 
make a white headline 
stand out strongly, but 
rarely does an entire 
black background or a 
grayish wash_back- 
ground afford as read- 
able an advertisement 
as black type against a 
white background. | 
have taken advertise- 





go to the limit of the 








measure. The _ two- 
column arrangement of 
the Navy adVertise- 
ment adds to readable- 
ness; so does the two- 
column arrangement of the Weber 
and Heilbroner advertisement 
help matters. The very readable 
advertisements of the Lord & 
Thomas argument jor its agency 
service were made tempting by the 
clear two-column arrangement. 
Leading the body matter per- 
mits wider measure, but leading 
is not usually necessary; type is 
made to be very readable when 


FRANKLIN AIR COOLING REQUIRES NO MECHANISM 
11 IS DIRECT SIMPLE, POSITIVE. WEATHER COND! 
TIONS DO NOT AFFECT IT IT AVOIDS THE UNCER 
TAINTY AND COMPLICATION OF THE WATER CIRCL 
LATING SYSTEM. THE MOTOR IS QUIET FLEXIBLE 
AND VERY RESPONSIVE. HIGHER EFFICIENCY Is 
SECURED, THE = UTILIZES THE FULL POWER 
OF THE GASOLIN 
SIX.CYLINDER, 30H P THE LITTLE 
TOURING CAR, $28 
SIX.CYLINDER, 38 HP FIVE.PASSENCER TOURING OR 
FOUR-PASSENGER TORPEDO-PHAETON, $3200 
SIX.CYLINDER, 38 HP SEVEN PASSENGER TOURING 
SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES. $000 LIMOUSINE, $5000 
FOUR.CYLINDER, 25 H P_ FIVE-PASSENGER CAR. $2000. 
FOUR-CYLINDER, 18H P., RUNABOUT $1050. 
FOUR-CYLINDER, 25H. P LIMOUSINE OR LANDAULET $3009. 
ALL PRICES F O B FACTORY TOP AND CLASS FRONT 
INCLUDED. 


SIN FIVL-PASSENCER 


WEICHT MAKES TIRE EXPENSE. FRANKLIN CARS 
ARE LIGHT WEIGHT AND LARCE TIRES ARE USED 
THE TIRES ARE NOT OVERLOADED AND THEY GIVE 
LONG AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE. WE HAVE A 
TABULATED REPORT OF TIRE SERVICE FROM MANY 
OWNERS AND WILL MAIL IT ON REQUEST WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW CATALOCUE 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE N ¥ 





QUICK READING OF THIS IMPOSSIBLE 


set solid if the proper measures 
are not exceeded. Sometimes, 
however, an open effect is desir- 
able, and leading is then helpful. 


GOOD EXAMPLE OF USE 
OF OLD-STYLE TYPE 


ments and without 
changing the matter 
had both kinds of 
plates made—white let- 
ters against black 
background and _ black letters 
against white background, and 
usually the latter is much the 
stronger. It is said that the black 
background makes an advertise- 
ment stand out in contrast to 
the many advertisements of the 
other kind. There is something 
in this argument, but this stand- 
ing out can be obtained by 


treating the headline and perhaps 





The Man in the Tower 
Sees a New Full Back 


LF a dozen seats 
of learning are 
visible from the 
port-holes in the 
Tower. 


Also thousands of men of- 
youthful spirit who haven't 
seen a cane-rush ora snake- 
dance in fifteen years. . 

They're ALL interested 
in this now Full k. 

Plays on the * Winter 
Team in front ofthe Cold 
Weather goal. 





It’s a big, English look- 
ing full back overcoat’ in 
tweeds, Scotch mixtures 
and chinchillas — $25 to 


$40. 
Makes enjoyment possi- 


ble on a motor trip from - 


here to New Haven in the 
teeth of the wind. 
* . * 
“Our $s and $30 over- 
coats have the same tailor- 
ing and the same detailed 


correctness as our $35, $40 - 


and $50 overcoats. 
Miztures, grays and 
browns—and each an in- 
dividual New Yorker. 
Not bought froma 
“line” sold in other stores 
and other cities but selected 


in the piece because the — 
“prices. - 


Weber 4 Heilbroner. 


best tailors in New York 


150 Nemeu* 
757 Broadway 


1185 Brosdway* 


were selecting these colors 
and patterns. 

Weber and Heilbroner 
suit materials selected the 
same way. 

Models likewise taken 
from bce leading tailors. 

sult — Suits at $20, 

$s, sod up to $40 that are 
UNLIKE any other ready- 
to-wear clothes in America. * 
* * * 


In directing the making 

our haberdashery and 
hats the same rules are 
applied. 

Positively SPECIAL to 
to Weber and Heilbroner 
—founded on the expressed 
taste of Metropolitan men 
at intrinsic value 


~ 
42nd and Fifth Aveoue* 








TWO COLUMN 


ARRANGEMENT 


HELPS TH 


EYE 
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the signature in the black back- 
ground effect without sacrificing 
the readableness of the body mat- 
ter by putting small type against 
a dark background. 

Nothing beats the Old Style 
Roman and the Modern Roman 
types for body matter, and the 
first-named is generally conceded 
to be a little the better of the two. 
When in doubt, it is best to use 
these, and, as a general rule, to 
use not more than two sizes for 
the body matter of a single ad- 
vertisement. Other body types 
may be used for the sake of vari- 
cty and distinctiveness. Types 


Why bury. alive your 
recent correspondence 


among dead letters? 
But perhaps you may not be 
able to decide when a letter is 
dead. The Library Bureau 
method of transferring corre- 
spondence relieves the active file and 
puts the old letters where they can be 
found quickly if they suddenly be- 
come important. Our book about 
it will give you more light. A talk with 
our representative at your office or our 
store is still better. 





‘Library Bureau 


316 Broadway 











CASLON OLD STYLE IS GENERALLY SAFE 


such as_ Laureate, 
Caslon, Bookman, Old Style An- 
tique, Cardinal 


shop has some of these types. 
However, watch out for one 
thing: some of the heavier types, 
while they look readable when 
there are only a few lines of the 
matter, are decidedly less read- 
able than the Old Style Roman 
when the body matter is several 
inches deep. 

The Library Bureau advertise- 
ment is a good example of Caslon 
setting, and the Cayuga advertise- 
ment is a good example of Old 


Style Antique; in the latter case | 
the displays, as well as the body | 


matter, are in the Old Style An- 
tique. 





Cheltenham, | 


and others are | 
very good, and every good print | ‘ f 
| urbs, with their 70,000 people and 
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You can spend more money in 
Binghamton, but you can’t buy 
more service. 

The home in Binghamton that 
doesn’t get THE BINGHAM- 
TON PRESS, a big advertiser 
recently worth 
while.” 

It is the ideal situation and the 
ideal medium of the wise adver- 
tising man. 


said, “wasn’t 


THE 


BINGHAMTON 
PRESS 


From the standpoint of the 
general advertiser, Binghamton, 
N. Y., has become fixed and list- 


ed as a “one paper town.” 


It’s that “one paper,” splendid, 


| complete, THE BINGHAMTON 
| PRESS, 


that has created and 
maintained that condition. 

Ask any experienced publicity 
buyer to put in words the ideal 
situation and his statement will 
describe THE BINGHAMTON 
PRESS and the way it covers the 
BINGHAMTON field. 

Binghamton and connected sub- 


14,000 homes, and its tributary 


| districts of over 250,000 people, 


do not differ from other highly 
prosperous communities so much, 
it is the BINGHAMTON PRESS 
that’s different. 

The rate is based on 22,000 
daily, but the real figures are over 
25,000. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 

Advertising Representatives, 
srunswick Bldg., New York; Fethnne 


Bldg., Chicago; Chemica 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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CREAM OF WHEAT SUES 


“PEARSON’S MAGA- 
ZINE” 


REBATES DEMANDED FOR ALLEGED 
SHORTAGE IN CIRCULATION FROM 
SEPTEMBER, 1908, TO DECEMBER, 
1910--TOTAL AMOUNT AT STAKE 
Is $2,453.43 


Suit was filed in the Supreme 
Court, New York County, Sep- 
tember 1, by the Cream of Wheat 
Company against the Pearson 
Publishing Company, to recover 
rebates alleged to be due the 
plaintiff on account of shortages 
in the circulation of Pearson’s 
Magazine. 

‘lhere are two actions pending 
in this case, growing out of con- 
tracts made for advertising, be- 
tween the Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany and the Pearson Publishing 
Company. The first contract was 
made in August, 1908, for a page 
an issue from September, 1908, to 
December, 1909. Payment was to 
be made at the rate of $172.12 a 
page, less five per cent in ten 
days, provided the guaranteed cir- 
culation of 200,000 copies was 
maintained. A clause in the con- 
tract provided for a pro rata re- 
fund by the publishers in case 
the circulation fell below 200,000 
copies per issue. 

The second contract was made 
June 3, 1909. It called for a 
page an issue from January, 1910, 
to December, 1910, at the rate of 
$191.25 per page, less five per 
cent in ten days, on the basis of 
a guaranteed circulation of 223, 
000 copies per issue. A clause 
provided for a pro rata refund in 
case the circulation fell below the 
specified number of copies. 

Suit was brought for recovery 
under both contracts. 

The complaint filed with the 
County Clerk, New York, with 
respect to the first-named con- 
tract, reads in part: 

After the expiration of the term of 
said agreement, to wit: December, 
1909, plaintiff herein for the purpose 
of examining and ascertaining the aver- 
age circulation of said Pearson’s Maga- 
sine during the period covered by said 
agreement through its authorized agent, 


The Association of American Adver- 
‘isers, caused an examination to be 
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made of the books and papers of said 
defendant. . . . It appeared from 
said examination, and plaintiff, upon 
information and belief, alleges that 
. . . the circulation of said magazine 
claimed and embodied in said contract 
was greatly in excess of the actual 
average circulation, . . and that 
during said entire period the actual 
average monthly circulation of said 
publication was only 104,733 copies per 
issue. . . That the total number of 
actual copies for said period was l,- 
675,728, making a total deficit of 1,- 
524,272 copies, which at the agreed 
rate . + amounts to $1,311.79. 


The complaint filed under the 
second-named contract, recites 
that: 


After the expiration of the term of 
said agreement . . plaintiff . ° 
through its authorized agent, Messrs. 
Searle & Nicholson, certified account 
ants, . . asked for the first time 
that it be allowed to have access to the 
necessary books ana papers of the de- 
fendant . . . but the said demand 
was refused. . . Thereafter plain- 
tiff herein, pursuant to an order from 
one of the Justices of this Court, 
caused an examination to be made 
, and it appeared from said ex 
amination and _ plaintiff, upon informa 
tion and belief, alleges that... 
during said entire period the actual 
monthly average circulation of said 
publication covered by the terms of 
said agreement, was only 112,066 
copies per issue. . 

Therefore the plaintiff asks 
judgment for the amount of re- 
bate said to be due, namely, 
$1,141.64. 

The Pearson Publishing Com 
pany, in its answer, alleges that 
the figures given in the complaint 
are not a correct statement of the 
circulation of Pearson's Maga- 
sine, hence the amount demanded 
as rebate is not correct. 

ne ee 
EXCLUDES 
ADVERTISING 


LIQUOR 


Leslie’s Weekly announces that aft°1 
December 31, 1911, no whiskey, wine 
liquor or beer advertising will be ca: 
ried in its columns. This does not 
exclude preparations of malt, or othe: 
beverages generally classed as non-al 
coholic. 

The elimination of this advertising. 
says A. Hoffman, the advertising 
manager, is in deference to the oft-ex 
pressed wishes of a large portion o 
the readers of Leslie’s. 

——_+ 0 >—_—_—_—. 


George H. Currier has purchased 
controlling interest in Farm Life Pub 
lishing Company, Chicago, and_ wil 
give some personal attentjon to Far) 
Life. It is his intention to concer 
trate the circulation in a few State 
of the Middle West. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSPARENT SERIES NO. 4 





| DYoy ols am \Y/ F0<<omee Wo bisum\Y/ bishe- 0 -<onl 


Following in the footsteps-of the 
“other fellow” has led many intelli- 
gent advertisers to adopt mistaken 
ideas. 


“Jollying’’ the Dealer vs. Co-operation! 


Allopathic doses of “bull-con,” for instance, do 
not constitute sufficient nourishment for the 
dealer. In many cases the dealer, himself, has 
effectually dispelled this notion. 





The Dealer is Human! 


t is easier to lead a mule (sometimes) than to 
drive him—and it isn’t a safe bet, anyway, to 
figure that the dealer is a direct descendant of a 
jackass! Some advertisers dispense with the 
“jollying” and give the dealer effective co-oper- 
ation—with resultant mutual satisfaction. 


His Want is Your Need! 


Merely “loading up” the dealer doesn’t get his 
good-will. Direct-touch publicity will accomplish 
this, by giving him real selling help, in his own 
store. Then he re-orders. The sales-publicity 
campaign that doesn’t make good on the re-orders 
is dear at any price. Better look yours over again. 


Incidentally—you can know (without any ex- 
pense or obligation on your part) what interna- 
tional Advertising Sign-Service, incorporated in 
your general plan, will accomplish for you. Write, 
wire or phone. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SIGN CO. 
1023 PROSPECT AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TRADE PAPER OVERCLAIM- 
ERS WHO O’ERLEAP 
THEMSELVES 


GET-RICH-QUICK AMBITIONS THAT 
ARE REFLECTED IN ABSURDLY UN- 
TRUTHFUL CIRCULATION STATE- 
MENTS—A CASE OF “SOWING THE 
WIND” 


By B. M. Masters. 

Why is it that publishers of 
trade and class publications can- 
not learn the circulation lesson? 

A comparatively new branch of 
the automobile business is_ the 
commercial vehicle end. Its pros- 
pects for great growth are such 
that many magazines devoted to 
it have been launched. 

The subscription field for such 
papers is, of course, a restricted 
one, but every person interested 
in commercial motor cars should, 
from necessity, subscribe for at 
least one meritorious publication 
covering the subject. 

A legitimate growth does not 
satisfy some publishers. They 
prefer to “get rich quick,” and in 
their efforts to do so base their 
advertising arguments on the cir- 
culation they would like, instead 
of what they actually have. To 
make a showing of having what 
they think they should have, their 
subscription lists are filled with 
the names of persons claimed as 
subscribers, but who, as a matter 
of fact, never sent an order and 
probably never read the maga- 
zines, 

A subscription solicitor in re- 
porting on certain failures to ob- 
tain orders explained that he 
could not make a “prospect” pay 
for one magazine, when another, 
covering the same field, could be 
had for nothing—not even a re- 
quest being necessary. In one in- 
stance cited, unwrapped copies of 
four different papers devoted to 
commercial veliicles were on the 
desk of the “prospect.” Not one 
was marked “sample copy” and 
not one had been ordered, while 
their receipt was a regular oc- 
currence. 

Some publishers do not seem 
able or willing to realize that in 
padding their lists they are prac- 
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ticing a fraud on their customers, 
but in what other light can such 
practices be regarded? 

What ultimate advantage can 
the publisher believe is gained by 
such methods? 


VAIN TO HOPE DECEPTION WILL LAST 


Possibly, for a time, increased 
advertising revenue, made possi- 
ble by increased rates, based on 
the quantity of the claimed circu- 
lation, gives a prosperous appear- 
ance to the balance sheet, but 
such a condition cannot continue, 
nor can the publishers hope to re- 
tain even a normal quantity oi 
business after advertisers awaken 
to the fact that the claims are 
not possibly true. 

For instance, a trade paper pub- 
lisher in the wearing-apparel field 
claimed a circulation of 10,000 
copies for his newly-established 
paper. The maximum possible 
number of subscribers was less 
than 6,000 and a progressive pa- 
per, well regarded by the trade, 
and established for about twenty 
years, had never been able to 
show more than about 5,000 of 
the possibilities on its subscrip- 
tion lists. Admitting that to be 
a flagrant example, it must also 
be admitted that there are many 
like it—and some worse. Is it 
possible to imagine a condition 
more likely to disgust advertisers 
not only with the publishers 
stooping to such practices, but— 
and this is important—with the 
entire trade and class publication 
field ? 

Incorrect (polite term for dis- 
honest) circulation claims create 
unfair competition between pub- 
lishers, and, unfortunately, the 
publisher striving to give 100 
cents value for each advertising 
dollar received suffers, tempor- 
arily at least, in his efforts to get 
business. 

The condition, however, is detri- 
mental to the whole trade and 
class publishing field because ad- 
vertisers who accept as correct the 
inflated circulation figures ot 
some publishers are led to con- 
demn all similar publications on 
the ground that they do not pro 
yi business. The conclusions 
of the advertisers are based upon 
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the percentage of the returns from 
their advertising to the circulation 
claimed. They do not know that 
the claimed circulation is largely 
in excess, in numbers, of what 
they are paying for and that the 
circulation which they are really 
getting for their money is not 
productive because it is largely 
made up of persons who regularly 
receive the publication gratuitous- 
ly, and consequently consider that 
it is not being issued for the 
benefit of the industry which it is 
alleged to represent, but for free 
circulation for an undisclosed 
purpose. Manifestly such circula- 
tion cannot be productive. Even 
sample copies, sent as such and 
to constantly changing lists of 
prospective subscribers, contain a 
reasonable percentage of possible 
returns to advertisers, but such 
circulation is not considered by 
advertisers to be a good “buy.” 

It is pleasing to be able to say 
that the manner of conducting 
trade papers has been much im- 
proved in recent years, but there 
is still much to be done to place 
the business where, because of the 
efforts of the better class of pub- 
lishers, it rightly belongs. 

It is only fair to hope, for the 
sake of those publishers who are 
conducting their business honest- 
ly and on its merits, that adver- 
tisers will some day insist on be- 
ing “shown.” When they do the 
trade-paper field will fully come 
into its own—but not sooner. 


a tee 
REPRESENTATIVES’ NEW 
OFFICERS 


At a recent election hei? by_ the 
Representatives Club, New York 
City, the following officers and board 
of directors were elected: President, 
\. C. Barrell; first vice-president, O. H. 
Fleming; second vice- -president, S. E. 
Leith; secretary, George Costello; treas- 
urer, Owen ones; directors, c. 
Bull, H. J. Garrison, F. L. E. Gauss, 
C. B. Kimball, E. G. Pratt, F. D. 
Sniffen and David D. Lee. 


++ 
CHICAGO SPACE CLUB 


The Space Club, of Chicago, an or- 
ganization of technical and trade press 
advertising representatives, held its an- 
nual dinner December 27. 

The newly elected officers of the club 
ire: Clinton P. Lampman, president; 
Chauncey L. Williams; vice-president; 
loel W. Dickinson, secretary; Frank 
M. Bailey, treasurer. 
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If Your Advertising 
Booklet Doesn't “ Pull” 


you need CAMEO, and if it 
does “pull,” CAMEO will 
make it more effective. 
The reason is that CAMEO 
lends a charm and distinc- 
tion of "9 =e to good 
pograph y an engravings. 
CA MEO is an absolutely 
lustreless, coated paper which 
enriches illustrations, deep- 
ens half-tones, dignifies type. 








CAMEO 
PAPER 


—for Printed Matter 


White or Sepia 


There is no reflection of light, 
no glare from CAME 
Therefore, it pleases the eye. 
Next, its marvelous, velvety 
surface gives a photogravure 
effect to common half-tones. 
A two-tone ink, brown or 
green, on Sepia CAMEO, 
gives the richest effect pos- 
sible with one-impression 
printing. 

Our Specimen Book is Yours 


for the asking. It should be in the hands of 
every man who as to do with printing. 


S.D. WARREN & CO. 
Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines 
of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
163 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Been to the City 
to Buy the Goods Advertised in 


(OMFCRT 


COMFORT Reaches One in Ten of 
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Aone of Store Trade in Small Cities 
53,000,000 Rural Inhabitants in the U. S. 


They consume the greater part of the factory products. 

Their patronage supports all the country stores. 

They are the mainstay of the mail-order business. 

The share of their store trade which the 919 small cities 
(5,000 to 25,000 population) eagerly compete for, and get, is a 
large factor in the prosperity of these little metropolises. 

With the higher standard of living and the growing prosperity of 
the farmers the fifty-three million rural inhabitants are increasing 
their patronage of the mail-order houses and of the stores. in the 
mall cities for other and better goods than the country stores carry. 

Js their mail-order or store trade worth your while? 


You can’t reach them through the magazines or daily papers. 


reaches one family in ten throughout the rural sec- 
tions, and as 81% of its subscribers patronize its mail- 
order advertisers for goods they have not seen, it 
seems reasonable that even a larger proportion of 
them will hunt the country and city stores for the 
goods of the general advertisers who get their atten- 


tion through COMFORT ads. 


Forms close 15th of month before date of issue. Apply through 
any reliable advertising agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
Augusta, Maine 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1105 Flatiron Building, WALTER R JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 1635 Marquette Building, FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 


‘Rural Homes in the United States 
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The New York City 
Telephone Directory 





Goes to Press February 1, 1912 


The February issue of the New York City 
Telephone Directory is delivered by hand 
to over 500,000 adults—business men, law- 
yers, physicians, home owners, etc., who 
represent nine-tenths of the purchasing 
power of the community. 


There is no waste circulation. Every copy 
is kept permanently in sight, and the Tele- 
phone Directory is consulted nearly 2,000,- 
000 times every day in the year. 


Your advertisement in the Telephone 
Directory is sure to be seen often and by 
many possible buyers. 


Remember the date—our forms close 
February Ist, 1912. 


New York Telephone Co. 


Directory Advertising Department—Cortlandt 12000 
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Editors Endorse Movement Against 
Fraudulent Advertising 


The Advertising Men's League Gets Response to Its Action—Trade Press 
‘PRINTERS’ INK” Statute—A Dissenting Voice 

















The action taken by the New 
York Advertising Men’s League 
in the appointment of a grievance 
committee to investigate cases of 
fraudulent advertising has already 
bee. noticed in these columns. 
That the grievance committee 
means business is evidenced by 
the activity of the publicity com- 
mittce of the league in securing 
the « ‘ditorial co-operation of lead- 
ing periodicals throughout the 
country by means of a systematic 
campaign. 

Within a week after the griev- 
ence committee was appointed, 


the following letter went out to 
the managing editors of about 
250 publications: 


No doubt you have carried in your 
news columns already a mention of the 
fact that on the evening of December 
7 the Advertising. Men’s League of 
New York took the first positive ac- 
tion in the United States to abolish 
fraudulent advertising by active crim- 
inal proceeding. A committee was ap- 
pointed to which complaints regarding 
dishonest advertising are to be made, 
and the committee’s duty will then be 
to gather evidence forthwith and put it 
in the hands of the regular prosecut- 
ing officials. 

There has been plenty of discussion 
hitherto regarding dishonest advertis- 
ing and abundant denunciation of it. 
Previous to December 7, however, no 
further step has been taken. What 
was ‘‘everybody’s business” was per- 
mitted to be ‘“nobody’s_ business.” 
Now, however, all this is changed. 
Henceforth capable men will make it 
their duty to get after advertising 
fakirs by very much the same course 
that the Bar Association uses when 
finding it necessary to discipline un- 
worthy members of the legal pro: 
fession. 

It is believed that the action of the 
league wil] be duplicated promptly in 
all other principal cities of the coun- 
try. Hence the present movement is 
essentially of national scope. 

I bring the foregoing to your atten- 
tion for the purpose of asking you 
to publish as strong an editorial as in 
your judgment seems proper regarding 
this matter. The Advertising Men’s 
League of New York is composed of 
tepuiable and earnest men, and its ac- 
tion as above outlined is based upon 
the high motive of serving the best 
itterests of the community. It will 
proceed sanely and carefully. 


Its hands will be very greatly 
strengthened if it may have the edi- 
torial support of the powerful news- 
papers of the country. If you can ex- 
press editorial approval of the move- 
ment it will help us very’ greatly. I 
hope you will do so. 

ArTHUR ELtiot SPROUL, 
Chairman, 


Publicity Committee, Advertising 
Men’s League of New York, 


The response called forth by 
this letter is highly gratifying to 
the league. Several papers made 
prominent editorial mention of 
the matter, together with com- 
ments, and letters of endorsement 
were received from many others. 

Taken in connection with the 
flood of letters received by 
PRINTERS’ INK in support of the 
proposed statute, they show that 
the movement now well under way 
is not to be confined to any one 
section of the country. The 
question as to who really was the 
first to take definite action may 
well be left for debate until after 
the desired end has been gained, 
if indeed it be worth considera- 
tion at all. The thing Printers’ 
INK wants—the object of the en- 
tire movement—is to get rid of 
the dishonest advertiser, and the 
question of who is to get the 
credit seems of slight importance. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 
in its issue of December 11, de- 
votes the leading editorial to the 
subject, under the head of “Ad- 
vertising and the Truth,’ which 
appears in another column of this 
issue Of Printers’ INK. 

The publisher of the Kansas 
City Star sends the following let- 
ter to Printers’ INK regarding 
the proposed statute. It will be 
remembered that the Star is a 
paper which long ago took a def- 
inite stand for clean advertising 
in its own columns. 


Your proposed plan for the elimina- 
tion of dishonest advertising is all 
right and meets with my hearty ap- 
proval. At the same time it seems to 
me that while the advertiser must be‘ 
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held responsible, the publisher cannot 
escape the responsibility to his readers 
when he prints a fake ad. 
Avucust F. SEersrep, 
The Kansas City Star. 


On December 19, the Star pub- 
lished an editorial, from which 
the following extracts are taken: 


The dishonest advertiser is one of 
the most dangerous swindlers of the 
day, because he is able to conduct his 
operations on a large scale. His news- 
paper publisher accomplice is only a 
degree less blameworthy. Few victims 
have made complaint against this pre- 
cious pair, so the swindling game has 
flourished. 

Now, however, a group of advertis 
ing agents, the Advertising Men’s 
League of New York City, is planning 
to put the advertising fakers out of 
business. committee has been 
formed to receive complaints and to 
gather evidence with a view to prose- 
cutions. Such a committee, if vigor 
ously directed, ought to be able to get 
results. It will be particularly effec- 
tive if it can obtain the co-operation of 
similar committees in the _ principal 
cities of the country, and all honest ad- 
vertisers will benefit from the prosecu 
tion of the dishonest. 


On the same day, an editorial 
in the Buffalo Evening News, 
said in part: 


It is taking the 
the Advertising Men’s League prose- 
cutes criminally all whom they catch 
advertising dishonestly. In self de- 
fense the league proceeds, and _ that 
insures enough motive power to drive 
things through to a finish when once 
an offender is indicted. 

The league proceeds on the ground 
that if you want to be protected you 
must take steps to protect yourself. If 
that were the usual practice of our 
people there would be far less crime 
and fraud than prevails. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
indorses the movement _ edi- 
torially, in its issue of December 
21. After a description of the 
league’s action, the editor com- 
ments: 


right course when 


become one of the 
hig interests of the day, developing 
a profession from what was but re 
cently a mere occupation without def 
inite standards. It comes into daily 
contact with millions of people, con- 
tributing to their comfort and profit 
or to their loss and embarrassment. It 
is worth while, therefore, to keep ad- 
vertising honest, and to punish any 
who may attempt to use it for preying 
upon the public. 

Merchants. real estate men and 
bankers have their organizations de 
voted to the task of keeping their par- 
ticular activities free from obnoxious 
influences. The advertising profession 
may well take a step in the same di- 
rectien. 


Advertising has 
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Other newspapers to give 
subject editorial notice wer: 
Raleigh News and Observer 
Orange (N. J.) Chronicle 
the Jersey City Journal. 

The league is not going to let 
the interest die down, for the J;nu- 
ary 4 meeting is to be devoted 
to the same subject. The speak- 
ers are Lewis H. Clement, pr si 
dent of the Toledo Advertising 
Club; James Schermerhorn, })1:1!) 
lisher of the Detroit Times 

Trefz, of the Thomas C: 
Company, Chicago, and Al 
W. McCann, chairman of 
grievance committee. 

The proposed PRINTERS’ 
statute is receiving the cordiai 
support of many trade papers 
which not only reprint parts oi 
the articles on the subject, but 
comment editorially in support of 
the movement. 

The Indicator, a paper in the 
musical field, published at Chi- 
cago, devotes the leading edi- 
torial in the issue of LVecemlb« 


2 to the subject, besides a lead 
ing article containing a summary 


of Mr. Romer’s articles and a 
copy of the proposed statute. Th« 
editorial follows: 


Members of the piano trade who ar 
interested in getting a square deal fo: 
the better class of promotion will gait 
something by gy in touch with the 
campaign of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America against misleading 
advertising. In this connection, the 
work of Editor Romer of PrinTers 
Ink in behalf of uniform legislation 
and the enforcement of laws 
misrepresentation is of great 
tance, and of special interest 
trade, inasmuch as Editor Rome: 
at one time at the head of the Ac 
company’s advertising department 
is therefore conversant with trade 
fairs. As a part of the campaign, 
series of articles is being prepared 
The Indiaator, setting forth con 
relating to advertising as a mea: 
clearing the public mind of miscon 
ception regarding pianos and _ piano 
values. Ignorance on the part oi thi 
public is the basis of a good deal 
deception. If the trade choos 
educate the public, as certain ¢ 
have done and are doing, it ca 
much toward eradicating such e 
are most evident at the present 
Not the greater part of bringing 
a reform is the pointing out 
evil. Yet it is an important pa: 
Uhe Indicator proposes to do its 
hy taking up trade publicity that 
be criticised and discussing it 
relation to the interests of the 
as a whole. The passing of tl! 
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test scheme seems to have left some 
piano merchants stranded for new 
ideas of promotion and there has been 
a return to primitive methods of ad- 
vertising of late that should be shown 
up in its harmfulness, not only to the 
trade as a whole but to the merchant 
who falls in with questionable methods 
of publicity. To expose the harmful 
nature of various schemes, as was done 
in last week’s Indicater, will be a part 
of the work that this paper will con- 
tinue to do. In this corinection it is 
requested that those who note the usc 
of questionable methods of retai! ad- 
vertising will clip the ads and _ for- 
ward them to this office. 

In fact, the musical papers are 
strong in their active support of 
the movement. The Musical Age, 
which has been agitating certain 
reforms in the piano trade for a 
long time, prints Mr. Nims’s opin- 
ion in full, together with fre- 
quent editorial comment anent the 
movement. The Musical Courier 
Extra not only reprints the text 
of the articles which appeared in 
PrinTERS’ INK, but devotes a full 
page in the issue of December 
23 to the text of the proposed 
statute. 

In other fields the Dry Goods 
Economist devotes an editorial to 


the statute in its issue of Novem- 
ber 11, and the advertising editor 
of Power fills his page in two 


issues with a discussion of the 
subject. 

The list is not anywhere near 
complete, and is not meant to be. 
The only object in presenting this 
bird’s eye view is to show the 
general trend of opinion toward 
what Printers’ INK stands for. 
To reproduce every letter re- 
ceived in support of the statute 
would leave room for little else 
in the issue, and to reprint every 
comment which appears in other 
publications would soon require 
a bound volume. 

It is interesting, once in a while, 
to present the views of somebody 
who does not agree, as a contrast 
to the general trend of opinion, 
if nothing more. Therefore, :s 
an antithesis to those editorial 
Opinions evoked by the league, 
the following letter from the vice- 
president of the Houston (Tex.) 
Post is presented. It may be 
said, just as a sort of advance 
palliative, that if the passing of 
laws is to result in “besmirch- 
ing” what they are meant to pro- 


NTERS’ 
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tect, some of our most highly 
commended efforts in the ‘egis- 
lative line certainly need king 
into. Does the law against counter- 
feiting bank-notes besmirc!: the 
photo-engravers? Does the pure 
food law brand anybody as a 
criminal except the violators of 
it? 

I regret to say 
dorse your plan. 

First: I do not believe that 
tising is so bad that it sho 
“branded” by a special law or 
shi 


that I ca: 


1ip. 
Second: You can rest assured 

if such a law is recommen 
various state legislatures, it 
amended to such an extent, by | 
members, as to prove something 
tirely different from the law propo 

Third: The law _ proposed 
make it possible to harass tl 
conservative advertisers in the 
and in fact every live business « 
There is practically no advertise: 
could escape embarrassment by 
competitors or ‘‘Citizen Fix-its” 
your proposed law, though of 
they could not be convicted. 

Fourth: Your grievance commi 
provision does not protect, as 
could be no law which would n 
compulsory to present a case to 
committee, 

Fifth: No man should be punished 
for doing through the public print what 
others are allowed to do verbally or 
through other methods. Why should 
a fraudulent advertiser be punished 
more than a fraudulent non-advertiser? 
Why in fact should we try to _ be- 
smirch advertising by connecting it 
with fraud? 

Sixth: We either have or have not 
laws sufficient to punish fraud f any 
or all kinds; why make a “‘scape-goat” 
of the advertiser? If such a pro 
vision is not already in force it might 
be advisable to make advertising com 
petent evidence of intent to defraud, 
but any other competent  evider 
would be equally damaging. 

‘oO sum up—you could not get any 
set form of iaw passed by the various 
legislatures; any effort to do so will 
simply result in besmirching advertis 
ing and the further abridgement of 
the rights of advertisers to say or do 
through the public prints that which 
they do through other methods with- 
out the slightest criticism; su 
could only prove one of two thi 
a dead letter or a nuisance 
legitimate advertiser. The man 
tent on fraud would soon find 
to evade its provisions or depend 
its inactivity while the advertiser 
tries to meet competition wou 
himself embarrassed, if not rt 
business, by inconsiderate interferen 
with legitimate business’ ent 
Fraud should be punished w 
found, but laws will never m 
people honest and advertising is ' 

a whole so dishonest as_ to 

special laws for its regulation. 

G. J. PatMeER, vice-preside 
The Houston P 
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RESULT OF KODAK VOTE 
ON PRICE MAINTE-. 
TENANCE 


Tne following extract from an 
arti le in the January number of 
the Eastman Kodak Company’s 
Trave Circular is an authorita- 
tive statement as to the policy of 
that company’s relations with its 
dealers. 

" TERMS UPHELD 


DEALTRS PRACTICALLY UNANIMOUS FOR 
O0UX PRICE MAINTENANCE AND EXCLU- 
sIVE SALE POLICY. 

There is to be no change in our sales 
polic’ as to patented goods. 

dealers, by their recent vote, 
have gone on record as almost unan- 
imously in favor of a continuation of 
our sales policy. Recent decisions of 
the United States courts have confirmed 

a number of similar decisions made 

during the past ten years, upholding the 

right of a manufacturer to control the 
resale price on patented goods. 

With our dealers strongly in favor 
of our policy, with recent decisions up- 
holding the legality of the price main- 
tenance policy on patented goods, and 
with our own belief that such policy is 
fairest for all concerned—consumer, 
dealer and manufacturer, the course to 
pursue is plain: Our patented goods 


are to be handled only upon the condi- 
tions given in our Terms of Sale, dated 
November 15th, 1911. 

We have been confident all along that 
the general attitude of the trade was 
favorable to our policy. Had we not 
believed ourselves to be acting in har- 
mony with our dealers, our policy 
would have been discontinued long ago, 
but even so we were gratified at the 
almost unanimous support received in 
the recent referendum. 

Up to date 90% per cent of our deal- 
ers have voted and of the votes re- 
ceived, over 98 per cent are in favor 
of a continuation of our price restric- 
tron and exclusive sale policy. 


+o +— 


LEAVES RAILROAD TO BECOME 
PUBLISHER 


Albert Thompson, who has been con- 
nected with the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road advertising bureau for nearly six- 
teen years, has resigned and in January 
will issue a new publication called 
Laughter. He announces that it would 
be a “sixteen-page international illus- 


tration magazine of mirth.” 
secs i i cl alatiaaniiie 


George Holland, recently with the 
Newark Star and previously for many 
years connected with the New York 
Press and Pittsburgh Leader, has been 
made advertising manager of the Brook- 
lyn Times. 








SEE a et Wie 
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We would be judged by 
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DETERMINING EDITORIAL 
POLICY OF THE HOUSE- 
ORGAN 


SOME QUESTIONS WHICH THE RE- 
SPONSIBLE MAN MAY WELL ASK 
HIMSELF--FINDING CHIEF POINT 
OF CONTACT AND MAKING MOST 
OF IT—THE READERS AS PARTNERS 
IN THE PUBLICATION 


By F.C. Kuhn, 

Editor of Magazines, The Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleveland. 
One of the first things in house- 

organ journalism to consider be- 
sides the general make-up and 
typographical arrangement of 
your publication is the establish- 
ment of a definite editorial pol- 
icy. Frequently this is suggested 
by the class of customers to whom 
your appeal is directed or the 
kind of product or service in 
which you are endeavoring to in- 
terest them, but nevertheless the 
course to follow should not be 
decided without proper discussion 
and consideration; for once adopt- 
ed it must be adhered to as 
closely as possible. There are 
certain definite impressions to be 
created in the minds of the recipi- 
ents and it is the cumulative effect 
resulting from the persistent ap- 
peal of the house-organ which 
will accomplish this for you. 

The two principal factors to 
affect your decision will be the 
purpose you desire to accomplish 
by vour magazine and the class of 
trade among whom it circulates. 
We can consider the first by ask- 
ing: Do you expect to make di- 
rect sales from the house-organ; 
elicit inquiries concerning the 
commodities mentioned therein; 
or merely use it as a means to 
keep in touch with the trade dur- 
ing the intervals between visits of 
your traveling representatives? 
This does not, of course, embrace 
all the purposes of the house- 
organ, but covers the general 
classification, for it has been esti- 
mated that seventy-five per cent 
of such publications are directed 
to the retailer. 

There is a great danger in 
soliciting direct sales through the 
house-organ unless the matter is 


handled in a diplomatic way 
this often places the magazin 
the same level as the catalog: 
time it may come to be lo 
upon as such and we all | 
that a man will not do mor¢ 
glance hurriedly through a | 
list unless he is at the mo: 
actively interested in the pro 
mentioned therein. Most of 
manufacturers who publis! 
house-organ have found that 1! 
purpose is better accomplis 
not by soliciting direct ori 
but rather by suggestion—g 
the merchant sales plans 
shewing him ways in which 
dispose of the manufactur: 
goods profitably, and it is h 
that the greatest force of the 
house-organ is felt. 

The pages of the individual 
magazine give the manufacturer 
a wonderful opportunity to show 
that he is interested in the welfare 
of his local distributers by telling 
them how they can increase their 
sales in his products. Among the 
house-organs published for the 
dealer many are designed for the 
sole purpose of sustaining the in- 
terest of the recipient and they 
are often the only means of com- 
munication other than the occa- 
sional ,correspondence — between 
the merchant and manufacturer 
and perhaps a visit from the 
salesman every six months or so. 
Where it is desired to mention 
certain products together with 
their prices, the publishers who 
have separate advertising pages 
for this purpose seem to have 
found a splendid solution to this 
problem. 


CONSIDER THE CLASS YOU REACH 


The next thing to be considered 
is the class of trade you wish to 
reach. ‘There is a great differ- 
ence between interesting — the 
architect or professional man and 
the owner of the country hard- 
ware store. The trade you appeal 
to will not.only determine your 
editorial policy to a certain extent, 
but the general make-up of the 
magazine, because while an unpre- 
tentious folder that is brim ful! 0! 
ideas and suggestions is what t!« 
retail merchant wants, the a: 
tect or doctor would care! 
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drop it into his waste-paper 
basset without inspecting it—if 
it were successful in reaching his 
desk. The latter class of trade 
mu-t be appealed to primarily 
through their artistic sense; the 
selection of cover stocks, designs, 
typographical arrangement, inks, 
etc. in such magazines play an 
important part. 

So there are many things to 
influence the editorial policy of 
the house-organ, but it devolves 
upon you alone to decide whether 
it shall have one of two definite 
objects in view, viz.: Shall it be 
instructive or entertaining, or the 
combination of both? It is true 
that you can only interest certain 
classes of trade by having your 
magazine a source of amusement 
or light reading, but the majority 
are looking for ways in which 
they can increase their business 
and incidentally make more money 
from it. In the case of the re- 
tail storekeeper, sales and ad- 
vertising plans, comprehensively 
worked out suggestions for win- 
dow displays, etc., generally seem 
to be the point of contact, and 
there are lots of other things 
about every business that the re- 
cipient will read eagerly. As EI- 
bert Hubbard says, “You should 
not expect the public to read the 
thrilling and elevating tale of a 
pail of lard without at least a 
fair exchange in the way of 
ideas,” but this does not meay 
that it is necessary to go outside 
of your business to obtain these 
interesting facts. The whole 
thing is digging them up. 


READERS AS CO-EDITORS 


We have heard much in adver- 
tising about talking to readers in 
their own language and this ap- 
tlies with special emphasis to the 
house-organ. If your readers be 
inechanics you must not use the 
same phraseology as in address- 
ing college professors, and vice 
versa, 

\dditional interest can be fre- 
quently aroused by having your 
readers contribute articles to the 
pages of your house-organ, for 
nothing interests the trade more 
than to learn of actual experi- 
ences from their contemporaries. 
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One general advertiser 
after another is “discov- 
ering” the UTICA SAT- 
URDAY GLOBE. 

Some of them tell us it 
solves a difficult advertis- 
ing problem for them— 
enables them to reach 


most desirable territory 
quickly, effectively, eco- 


nomically. ‘THE UTICA 


BarvnrGPGoore 


published at Utica, N. Y., for nearly 30 
years, has a regular circulation of more 
than one hundred and forty thousand 
copies each week, and every one of 
them means a home. Not highway and 
byway-headline read circulation—but 
whole family reading. Tersely, but 
fully told news stories of the week, 
literary contents of magazine quality, 
all splendidly illustrated. 

For sales promotion—or an introduc- 
advertising campaign covering in- 

New York state, and the New 
England states, the SATURDAY 
GLOBE has no equal, either from the 
standpoint of economy or effectiveness. 

We can prove it, and it looks like 
good business on your :part to give us 
the proofs before 


tory 
terior 


an invitation to lay 
you. 


We are at your service, anytime, any- 


where, 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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ACCOUNTS THAT AGENCIES 
REJECT AND WHY 


SOME MIGRATORY ACCOUNTS ARE 
NOT WELCOMED BY AGENTS WITH 
OPEN ARMS-—SELF-DENIAL THAT 
PAYS—REMUNERATIVE TRUTH - 
TELLING 


By Charles W. Hurd. 
Ill. 

In canvassing the causes why 
some advertising accounts are not 
acceptable to some agencies, we 
must reckon with the large num- 
ber of accounts that will not “stay 
put”’—which travel fronr agency 
to agency seeking that mythical, 
faultless service and wonder- 
working power. 

It is not easy to locate the most 
frequent cause of these itineran- 
cies. Sometimes the agencies are 
at fault; often the advertisers 
are unreasonable in their expecta- 
tions or demands; sometimes 1t 
probably is just pure wanderlust. 

In any event, the experienced 
agent no longer gathers them un- 
questioningly into his arms. He 
is more likely to cast up the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of 
playing temporary host to these 
propositions and perhaps to reach 
the conclusion that it does not 
pay to take them in where there 
is no actual and substantial griev- 
ance at bottom, and only a vague 
dissatisfaction, generally attri- 
butable to the personal equation. 

The agencies which take this 
stand probably are small in num- 
ber but they are among the larger 
and more important in the field. 
It is almost a fixed policy with 
one prominent agent in the East. 

An advertiser called on this 
agent recently to say that he be- 
lieved he was not getting the re- 
sults he ought to be getting and 
that he would like to see how 
much better a new agent could 
handle the account. 

“T cannot put my finger on any 
special weakness in the campaign 
laid down for me,” said this ad- 
vertiser, “but I have the feeling 
that the whole thing needs speed- 
ing up. There are other things, 
but that one’ statement “covers 
them.” 
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“Your present agency is a ¢ 
agency,” replied the agen 
“though I don’t know that 
any better than the one you 
last year or the year before, 

I will look over your data 
tell you what I think.” 

He did so and reported 
that there was nothing to 
gained by making a change. 

“The work is well done,” 
said, “and I do not see ho 
could improve on it. If the can 
paign is followed out faithiully 
on this line there is no reason whi 
you should not get results in due 
time.” 

The basis on which the agent 
decided the case for himself was 
that unless there was at the start 
some plain indication of a better 
way to handle the advertising, 
then there was no guarantee that 
he himself would not lose it in 
another year or less. Where was 
there any prestige in that  pros- 
pect? Handicapped as it was | 
its reputation, the account to a 
large agency, was simply not 
worth the trouble of bothering 
with, and it was not a small ac- 
count either. 

STANDING 


STRAIGHT FOR PRINCIPLI 


Another agent has gone even 
farther than this. When an ad- 
vertiser comes to him with a story 
of inadequate results, he hears 
the story and gives due weight 
to the evidence. If the advertiser 
really has had shabby treatment, 
that is matter for serious con- 
sideration. But if, as so often 
happens, it is simply the plaint o/ 
an advertiser who is in too big 
a hurry to see results and who. 
perhaps, is failing to do his own 
share toward securing them, then 
the agent consulted makes it a 
point to secure light from the 
agent complained of. He calls 
him up by telephone and asks 

“What's the trouble between 
you and Smith? He has asked 
us to take his account.” 

The two agents then compare 
notes with the result that the 
second agent notifies the adver- 
tiser that he is receiving good <er- 
vice from the first agent and ‘iad 
better continue. 


In most cases, the advert 
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Collin Armstrong 
Advertising Company 


115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
WHITE BUILDING BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The business of bringing producer and 
consumer together effectively and at 
a minimum cost is one of the most 


important economic services of to-day. 


This we undertake to do by planning 
and executing sales and dis:ribution 


campaigns. 


~ 


_ 


President. 


To Publishers: 


Please change our address to 
115 Broadway, New York 
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Speaking of the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 


The advertiser who 
desires buying con- 
viction rather than a 
volatile response, will 
be satisfied with the 


American Magazine. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


EDITORIAL BULLETIN 











Another delightful Edna Ferber 
story “That Home-Town Feeling” 


in the January American 




















take the advice. They have io 
real reason for transterring tie 


account, but have simply . beco ne 
uneasy and all that it is necessary 
to do in the premises is to rem ve 
their doubts, 

This appears to be a sensiile 
way out of the difficulty. 1 
is no gain in switching acc 
without cause, while there 
decided gain all around in haying 
them retained under the circum- 
stances described. The tl- 
scientious agent wins the respect 
of advertisers and _ professional 
brethren alike, and the whcole 
field profits by the transacti 

Is it possible for an advertis- 
ing agent to stand up any 
straighter than the agent here de- 
scribed? Well, there is at least 
one man in New York City who 
has come near doing it. 

“Jones is the new advertising 
manager for Brown, Robinson & 
Company,” a friend of this agent 
telephoned him one day, “and | 
happen to know he is not keen on 
favoring their advertising agents. 
If you get after him now, I be- 
lieve you can pry them loose and 
grab off the account.” 

“My friend,” replied the agent, 
“T appreciate your kindness and 
you know it, but I want you to 
know, too, that I do not do busi- 
ness that way. The agents you 
mention are decent professional 
friends of mine and I am not 
going to take advantage of this 
information to steal away their 
account before the new manager 
gets the seat of his chair warm 
When I go after that account 
will go after it on the basis that 
every one else does.” 

“With a brass band, eh?” askec 
his friend. 

“Not at all. It’s simply the de- 
cent thing to do. I don’t want 
the reputation of ‘grabbing off 
accounts. I want to do business 
the right. way and there ar 
enough people doing it that wa) 
to make it an object for 
do as they do.” 

The average man in 
can only see the self-ce 
conduct like that. They ol 
see the rewards that go if 

In the case of a man. 
same type as the agent 

















il- 
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ferred to, the reward did follow 
clos 
The manufacturer of a medium- 
priced automobile became pos- 
sessed of a notion that he could 
break into the quality field and 
estavlish prestige there for his 
product. He asked a number of 
the agencies to recommend plans 
as 1 ‘the best way of accomplish- 
ing it. The bare suggestion was 
enough to set most ot the agen- 
cies at work on the idea without 
further inquiry, and within a few 
days the plans began to come in. 

Then at the expiration of a fort- 
night there arrived a_ different 
kind of a letter. It was not one 
of smooth assent and plentiful 
promise. In the words of the 
manufacturer, it read him the 
“riot act.” 

“Why,” it said, “you can’t se- 
cure any quality prestige with 
your machine, and you haven't 
got any right to expect it. Your 
car is not a quality car. It took 
no py yom at all to find that 
out, but I have made inquiries in 
various parts of the country and 
[ learn that your salesmen are 
having to resort to all sorts of 
schemes to get the machine into 
the hands of prospects. It is 
simply impossible to do anything 
with the proposition along the 
lines you propose, and it would 
be suicidal to your advertising 
appropriation, 

“But you can do a lot with the 
proposition along another line, 
and if you seriously want to know 
how, I shall be glad to tell you.” 
“And,” said the manufacturer 
in recounting the story, “I al- 
most broke my neck getting to 
the telephone to tell that agent 
to come up and take the business, 
quick.” 

The agent took the business 

and has “proved up” his diag- 
nosis. 
_ Were the other agents dishonest 
in humoring the advertiser and 
reaching out for his appropria- 
tion? Not necessarily. They 
Were not thorough, perhaps. Or; 
shall we say, not imaginative ? 
Because it takes some imagination 
to see more and bigger and bet- 
ter business’ behind the immediate 
business you are turning away. 
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ZX) best - printed 
and most influential 





“Small Town” 
medium, and the 
one edited primarily 
for church-goers (the 
best element in any 
small town), is the 


Christian 
Herald 


To cover a new 
territory, advertisers 
select first that mag- 
azine whose readers 
buy most and hence 
influence dealers 
most. 

That magazine is 
naturally the high- 
est-priced, oldest, 
most influential, best- 
printed magazine and 
the one edited ex- 
clusively for the best 
class of people it in ‘the 


territory covered. _ 








Christian Herald 


300,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


H. R. REED 
Chicago Boston 
NEW YORK 
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QUICK SENSING OF COM- 
FETITOR’S UNGUARDED 
SPOT 
ONE COMPLACENT MANUFACTURER 
THAT UNDERESTIMATED THE GEN- 
ERALSHIP OF A SMALLER ADVER- 
TISER WHO CONCENTRATED ON 
WEAKEST LINK IN SELLING CHAIN 
—HOW GAS COMPANY MET COAL 

COMPETITION 


By Chalmers Lowell Pancoast. 

The manufacturer who is dis- 
posed to regard the smaller com- 
petitor as negligible, should first 
ask himself if his promotion cam- 
paign is “wedge-proof.” 

This point is well illustrated in 
the experience of two competing 
shoe manufacturers in Minnesota 
who were straining every nerve to 
win in the battle of conquering 
markets. The president of the 
large concern called upon the 
owner of the small one and of- 
fered to buy him out. But the 
small manufacturer refused to sell. 

In order to show their relative 


positions the large manufacturer, 


during the conference, drew a 
diagram that represented a battle- 
ground in which the forces of 
the large concern were arrayed 
against the smaller one. 

In the campaign of the large 
manufacturer, magazine advertis- 
ing represented the first weapon 
against the small concern. 

“We spend at least $200,000 a 
year against your few thousand,” 
said he. “This does many things 
for us. It creates a demand with 
the public and forces the dealer 
to handle our goods. It estab- 
lishes our house and trade-mark 
firmly. That is one of its strong- 
est points. Then there is our 
trade-paper campaign, which is 
the most direct and inexpensive 
method of reaching the dealer. 
Through this medium we secure 
distribution. We don’t beg deal- 
ers to handle our brands, but we 
tell them we are creating a de- 
mand and they will lose trade and 
money if they don’t push our 
products. 

“While these 
tors are selling 
fectively, we do 


powerful  fac- 
our goods ef- 
not depend on 
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them entirely. Our campaigr: 
further reintorced by our hous 
organ, which gives our deale 
valuable information, practic 
plans and ideas for window 
plays, free advertising ser\ 
etc. Then there is our systemati 
follow-up to both consumer 
retailer. In addition to all 
we use billboards, street cars, 

a large force of salesmen.” 

He placed the diagram bef: 
the small manufacturer. 

“Look it over carefully,” he 
said, “and beat that for a com- 
plete campaign if you can. 

“Now let’s finish the diagram,” 
he continued. ‘Here’s what you 
are sending out against me. Your 
magazine advertising is small; 
newspaper the same. Your trade 
paper advertising is only one- 
twentieth as strong as ours. And 
igainst our house-organ, follow- 
up, outdoor and street-car pub- 
licity, and salesmen, all you have 
is yourself and six salesmen.’ 

This selling plan had _ been 
studied carefully and the large 
manufacturer had decided that it 
was perfect in every detail; that 
there was not a weak link in the 
whole chain of his selling cam- 
paign, 

‘lhe small manufacturer took 
the diagram and began to study 
it carefully. The more he studied 
the plan the more he became con- 
vinced that there was a weak link. 
Finally he started a vigorous cam- 
paign which was_ intended . 
break the weak link that he nad 
found in the so-called flawless 
publicity-chain of the large con- 
cern. 


OVERLOOKED THE SHOE CLERK 


In six months he had broken 
through the lines of the larg 
concern and was carrying ff 
much of the trade which it had 
regarded as absolutely its own. 
He told me recently how he had 
accomplished this. 

“Here is the secret of my cani- 
paign,” said the small manuiac- 
turer. He took out the diagram 

“You see the red mark in his 
line of defence,” he said. “Wel! 
that was the one weak link in m 
big competitor’s chain. He ove 
looked the shoe clerk. I took th 
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di gram, after his visit, and stud- 
ie! it carefully. When I saw he 
ad ignored the shoe clerks I de- 
ied my move was to enter his 
ic'd through this unprotected spot. 

[ reasoned this way. The shoe 

rks come in direct contact with 

shoe customers. The clerks 
ave a great influence on their 
customers. I know that nine out 
ten people leave the selecting 

| fitting of a shoe to the clerk. 
immediately began a campaign 

1 the shoe clerk. I studied the 
iost direct want of the clerks, 

| supplied it by furnishing them 

complete course in retail shoe 
salesmanship, free of charge. I 
issued the course of six lessons, 
in small pocket charts. Naturally 
the subject matter covered my 
styles and lasts completely. 

“At the same time | was teach- 
ing the clerks how to sell shoes. 
Important facts about my lines 
were woven into each lesson, so 
that while the clerk is being en- 
thused over the possibilities of 
shoe salesmanship, he also be- 
comes enthusiastic over my styles 
and the scientific construction of 
my lasts. This course in sales- 
manship has secured the good will 
and confidence of the clerks, and 
then my increased business shows 
that it has also secured their 
earnest co-operation. 

“J have also found that the 
shoe dealers were deeply inter- 
ested and grateful for my course 
of study which has educated and 
benefited their help. The per- 
sonal influence of the retailer and 
his clerks is a tremendously pow- 
erful factor in selling shoes. The 
course in salesmanship will also 
be a good future business-getter. 
You cannot tell how many of the 
clerks of to-day will be the owners 
of the stores to-morrow.” 

It often means a loss to neg- 
lect the clerk or salesman. While 
complete and thorough distribu- 
tion is secured by appealing to 
the dealer and consumer, yet it is 
more complete when the clerk or 
individual who comes in personal 
contact with the customer. is -con- 
sidered in the campaign. 

More expert attention is given 
to details for meeting competi- 
tion by the People’s Gas -Light 
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Company of Chicago than any 
other department of their selling 
campaign. This concern has near- 
ly 400,000 customers in the city 
of Chicago and in the last year 
it has spent $100,000 on one seem- 
ingly small detail of its great 
campaign in meeting competition. 

That small detail is to educate 
people to use Jess gas and save 
money. 


IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE FIELD 


The People’s Company has lost 
money in the sale of gas per 
capita since this campaign was 
started, but, on the other hand, 
has induced more and more Chi- 
cago people to use gas for both 
lighting and cooking. 

The first aim in the People’s 
Gas Company’s plan of meeting 
competition has been to create a 
demand and appreciation of a new 
type of gas-burning stove. The 
former plan of this company was 
to sell large quantities of cheap 
appliances on the_ old-plate 


stove style. This required at 
least four fires to cook a meal 


which made the use of gas a 
very expensive proposition in the 
average home. 

The managers of the company 
realized that if they were suc- 
cessfully to meet the competition 
of coal it was necessary to meet 
the demand for cheaper fuel in 
a larger number of homes. The 
solution of the problem was found 
in not reducing the price of gas, 
but in reducing the amount of 
gas consumed, thus converting 
more housewives to the use of 
gas. 

A new style of a cabinet stove 
was accepted to bring about the 
solution of the fuel problem. In- 
stead of requiring four fires for 
a meal the new “double” oven type 
of stove permitted the meal to be 
cooked in two ovens, but with 
one and the same flame. All the 
heat that formerly went to waste 
on the hot plate stove was used 
in the new style of stove. 

As soon as this stove was 
placed on the market a big news- 
paper campaign was started to 
hammer this “big idea” into the 
minds of Chicago people. 

A special style of educational 


reason-why copy was used in 
nearly all the Chicago newsya- 
pers. The ads were of a uniform 
size, ten inches across three col- 
umns. One advertisement micht 
attract attention through such a 
headline as “How Would ‘his 
Dinner Taste Next Fish Dav?” 
Then would follow a displayed 
list mentioning broiled fish, 
panned tomatoes, new potatoes in 
cream, corn bread, batter pudding 
and strawberry sauce. On read- 
ing the advertisement the house- 


of Shorter Kitchen Hours 


Look at the picture—and particularly notice that both ovens are being u 
nT 





10 replace out- tet date kitchen equip 
stil c aks spol 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY 
Peoples Gas Building. Michigan Boulevard. Chicago 


A TELLING APPEAL TO THE WOMEN 


wife learned that the time re- 
quired to cook in a “Double Oven 
Cabinet” range was only thirty- 
five minutes. And if she cooked 
it according to the gas company’s 
directions she would not use more 
than two and one-half cents’ 
worth of gas. 

The newspaper campaign also 
included advertisements giving 
valuable instructions in cooking. 
The lighting competition was 
taken care of more easily after a 
housewife had been won through 
having the cooking problem solved 
for her. 

Following out the idea of edu- 
cating the public to the economical 
use of gas the People’s Company 
started another newspaper °am- 
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aign announcing the free public ] 


emonstration of “Paper Bag 
voking.”. The point emphasized 
as that the saving in fuel would 
mount to at least forty per cent, 
yr the reason that much less 
me was required to cook the 
od than in the old way. Dur- 
ig the week -the advertising -cam- 
aign was running the gas com- 
any employed experts to show 
atrons how to use the bags, and 
large trial package of bags 
ith complete instructions were 
offered to each visitor at the ad- 
rtised bargain price of twenty- 
five cents. It is said that every 
department of the business was 
stimulated by this concentration 
on the “big idea” which on the 
face of it would benefit only one 
department. Moreover what ap- 
peared to be overwhelming com- 
petition was, by quick use of it, 
fought off. 


SHERMAN ACT INVOKED IN SUIT 
OF WALTHAM WATCH CO. 
VS. KEENE 


Answer was filed December 22, in the 
United States Circuit Court, New York, 
in the suit of the Waltham Watch Com- 
pany vs. Chas. A. Keene. It will be 
remembered that the Court had previ- 
ously overruled Keene’s demurrer, 
thereby upholding the Waltham Watch 
Company’s right to maintain prices 
upon articles covered by patent. 

The chief point of interest in the 
answer is the allegation that the pur- 
pose and intent of the complaint in 
seeking to fix the retail and wholesale 
price of watch movements known as 
size 16 “Riverside,” and in requiring 
and seeking to require the wholesale 
dealers of such watch movements sold 
by the complainant concern to maintain 
a price fixed by a contract with the com- 
plainant and the so-called contract 
notice or conditions of sale as contained 
in the paragraphs referred to, is part 
of an illegal scheme and combination in 
restraint of trade made by or said to 
be made by the complainant with the 
wholesale jobbers and dealers in watch 
movements throughout the country and 
is in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, an act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monepolies, and it is claimed is, 
therefore, to be void. 

Further answering the bill of com- 
plaint, the defendant alleges that any 
and all conditions: and agreements of 
sale and resale of size 16 “Riverside” 
movements made by the complainant 
concern with jobbers and wholesale 

alers of this movement are void.as 
being in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. 
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— Atlanta 
Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


52,46 Daily 
58,608 Sunday 
l 02, l 14 Semi-Weekly 





The foregoing figures 
show the sworn, net 
average circulation of 
The Atlanta Journal 
from January 1 to 
December 31, 1911. 


For December the cir- 
culation was 52,581 
Daily; 61,187 Sunday; 
107,694 Semi- Weekly 
(215,388 per week). 





The Journal covers 
Dixie like the dew 
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THE STATES UPHELD sz: ASSOCIA 


The States is the only Newspaper published in the city of New 
Orleans that during the last year published a sworn statement of 
its circulation. The Association of American Advertisers has 
found our own compiled statement correct. This should prove a sug- 
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ON o: AMERICAN ADVERTISERS 





gestion of importance to the National Advertisers who are coming 
Sout!: in 1912 with their advertising. Circulation now over twenty- 
nine thousand (29,000). “THE STATES HAS QUALITY AS WELL 
AS QUANTITY.” 





STATES STATEMENT 


Copies. 


Average 


It will thus be seen by these figures 
that The States has made no wild or 
extravagant claims for circulation that 
it did not have, the slight variatien of 
120 papers being copies that are fur- 
nished files for public reading in office, 
copies distributed to advertising solici- 
tors and reporters, and papers given 
to the messenger boys carrying tele- 
grams and copy to office. The ex- 
aminer did not take these into con- 
sideration. 


8. C. Beckwith & Co. 
Foreign Representative, 
New York and Chicago, 
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ADVERTISING OF ADVER- 
TISING IN TRADE PA- 
PERS INCREASING. 
TENDENCY OF MANY. MANUFACTUR- 
ERS TO CONCENTRATE UPON THIS 
ARGUMENT-—HOW SOME LEADING 

ADVERTISERS DO IT 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 

Anyone who watches the trade 
journals with half an eye cannot 
avoid making the discovery that 
there is a growing tendency 
among manufacturers to make 
their trade journal space adver- 
tise advertising. 

The convention of salesmen of 
a large manufacturing company, 
not long ago, was to have dis- 
cussed a programme containing a 
number of subjects of interest to 
the company and its trade When 
the selling experts arrived, how- 
ever, the first thing that one of 
them said was, “Are we going to 
advertise this year?” 

That started a flood of ques- 
tions and remarks from the re- 
mainder of the salesmen, and the 
result was that the entire conven- 
tion, with few exceptions, was 
given over to talk about attracting 
the dealer’s attention through ad- 
vertising. It happens that this 
company sells farm iniplements, 
and the travelers declared that the 
farmer had to’be reached and in- 
terested in order to make proper 
headway with the dealer. 

“Advertising may or may not 
create sales,” said one of the lead- 
ers in the discussion, “but the peo- 
ple who are handling our goods 
certainly want to see our name in 
the papers their customers are 
reading.” 

The manufacturer has been told 
that by his’ traveling men, al- 
though the latter are not always 
enthusiastic on the subject, and 
has found it to be so certain a 
condition that one of the main 
reasons advanced in behalf of 
general advertising campaigns is 
the effect which it is going to have 
on the dealer. Making the lat- 
ter realize that thousands of dol- 
lars are to be spent in helping to 
move the goods is a powerful ar- 
gument when it comes to getting 
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the retailer to stock up; and tl 
fact that selling the dealer is oft: 
referred to merely as “distrib: 
tion” doesn’t make the selli: 
process any easier for the trave! 
ing man. Thegdealer won’t bu 
unless he thinks he can sell at 
profit, and profitable selling is so 
closely linked nowadays with ef 
fective advertising that the latt 
is invariably presented in the dea! 
er’s mind when the salesman opens 
his sample-case. 

in fact, the trade papers show 


Dollars 
To Create Soda Fountain Trade 
Deiche emtsceete mt tw ant 








Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 


COCA-COLA PATTING ITS CONSUMER CAM- 
PAIGN ON THE BACK 


increasing evidences that the man- 
ufacturers have found their gen- 
eral advertising campaigns excel- 
lent selling arguments in ap- 
proaching the dealer. Instead of 
confining their attention to the 
quality of their goods, the satis- 
faction which users will get and 
the profit which a sale carries for 
the merchant, the ad is likely to 
make as its strongest feature this 
announcement: 

“We are advertising our goods; 
our dealers will reap the benefit of 
our expenditures; don’t you want 
to get in line?” 

Even the largest national adv 
tisers are finding it worth while 
impress upon the dealer the exte: 
of the campaigns which they ha: 
undertaken. The expenditure b 
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tne Coca-Cola Company of $600,- 
(00 was told to the soda fountain 
cperators and druggists at the be- 
« nning of the spring season, and 
tre advertising of the advertising 

the popular drink was exploited 

full pages’in the trade journals 





That marvelous new Ever-Ready dollar 
olltfit—backed by $50,000 00 spent in 
magazines and newspapers this fall, 1 
the most sensavonal demand 
story of safety razors 
“Stick to the Eves -Ready and you 
won't get stuc 


AA 
Safety Razor 


Comphte 


Giganne advertising now on, Please 
get your stock orders in for Razors 
and Blades, and fancy sets, especially 
the gold outfits The only line that’s 
creating a big stir this season 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc 


HERALD SQUARE. NEW YORK 


TIPPING THE TRADE OFF TO THE ADVER- 
TISING 


covering these fields. The Van 
Camp Facking Company does not 
forget in talking to the grocers 
through the trade papers to say 
regularly, “Our extensive adver- 
tising makes ‘it easy,” and the 
makers of the Ever-Ready safety 
razor are using pages in the trade 
publications covering the fields in 
which they are interested to as- 
sert, “The marvelous new Ever- 
Ready dollar outfit—backed by 
$50,000 spent, in magazines and 
newspapers this fall, is creating 
the most sensational demand in 
the history of safety razors.” 

One would think that the gen- 
cral advertising of the Oneida 
Community in the magazines 
would have made it unnecessary 
to tell the trade about it; yet we 
ind the concern using double 
pages in the journals reaching its 
ealers to reproduce copy running 
i the magazines and say, “This 
lvertisement, giving names of 
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pieces and prices, will be seen by 
millions of women and will cre- 
ate a big demand for Reliance 
plate. It is up to you to supply 
this demand.” 

The jewelry papers are also car- 
rying ads of the Hamilton Watch 
Company, of Lancaster, Pa., in 
which are reproduced advertise- 
ments which are going into the 
magazines. In fact, the reproduc- 
tion practically monopolizes the 
space on the page, the company 
stating its case to the dealers suc- 
cinctly in the words: “This is 
one of a series of twenty-seven 
advertisements that will appear in 


@ Bag age Opposite 


we show an 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


RELIANCE PLATE 


advertisement to appear in December in 
McCall’s Magazine, The Designer, etc. We 
have taken this method of introducing our 
new LA ROSE pattern in Reliance Plate to 
your ‘Customers. 

This advertisement giving names of 
pieces and prices will be seen by millions of 
women and will create a big demand for 
Reliance Plate. It is up to you to supply 
this demand. 


Order now of your jobber. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lvo. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 


THE CONSUMER CAMPAIGN IS THE TEXT 
OF THIS PART OF A TRADE JOURNAL 
SPREAD 


the popular journals of the coun- 
try commencing with the Septem- 
ber issues, with a total circulation 
of more than 7,000,000 copies.” 
“No chance to substitute,” seems 
to be the implication in the dealer 
copy which is running in papers 
covering the paint and hardware 
trades, telling about Berry Bros.’ 
advertising campaign. A recent ad 
was headed, “This is the varnish 
label that is well known outside 
the trade,” while the desirability 
of stocking uo with goods of this 
character is emphasized in the 
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sentence, “With the constantly in- 
creasing use of varnish by the 
general public, it is not enough to 
have a varnish label known sim- 
ply by dealers and a few painters. 
That is why we have been show- 
ing the Berry Bros.’ label promi- 
nently, over and over again, in our 
big-space magazine advertising.” 
Manufacturers who have just 
begun to advertise have found it 
good policy to follow up their gen- 
eral publicity with dealer copy at 
the outset of the campaign, so as 
to influence sales at the beginning 


This isthe Varnish $= 
Label that is Well §) 
Known Outside the #7 











ACQUAINTING THE MERCHANT WITH AN 
ADVERTISED. REPUTATION 


of the season. A manufacturer of 
farm goods carried out this idea 
recently by illustrating his trade- 
paper ad with a picture of a 
bundle of orders being conveyed 
from the factory to the dealer as 
the result of inquiries produced by 
the general advertising. 


DON’T PROMISE TOO MUCH 


The tendency and possible dan- 
ger is to promise the dealer too 
much as the result of the cam- 
paign, for in the ad referred to 
the assertion is made, “We have 
just commenced the largest and 
most powerful advertising and 
selling campaign on Star barn 
equipment ever attempted. We 
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are using big space to tell a bi: 
story in a big way.” 

The work which the manufa 
turers are doing in telling the 
retail dealers about their publici y 
efforts is an important part of the 
“advertising advertising” can- 
paign which is making itself f: 
through advertising talks in tl 
newspapers, addresses to maga- 
zine readers about advertising and 
similar propaganda. The dealer 
who is not interested in advertis- 
ing is aroused to the fact that the 
biggest houses in his trade are 
spending money to let people 
know about the goods he has on 
his floor or shelves, and he is in- 
evitably impressed with the effi- 
cacy of the printed word. The 
dealer, who is already ktenly alive 
to the possibilities of advertising, 
frequently as the result of his ef- 
forts in his own community, seems 
to be affected to a greater extent 
by this approach than any other 
argument which could be made to 
him, other things being equal. 
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$40,000.00 


By one unerring blow Park’s 
Floral Magazine suffers a loss 
of patronage to exceed $40,000, 
because in accordance with our 
new policy we have decided to 
decline all medical advertising. 
This decisive step was taken to 
bring our advertising up to the 
standard of excellence main- 
tained by our editorial policy, 
which is necessary to keep good 
faith with our more than 600,000 
paid subscribers. 

We consequently solicit adver- 
tising more suitable for our col- 
umns. 
Park’s Floral Magazine is a 
home magazine in every particu- 
lar, devoted to floriculture, and 
is read by the home purchasing 
power—the woman. 

Fully 70% of our subscribers 
have the prefix “Mrs.,” which 
is self-significant. : 

This is the ideal opportunity 
for you to put your product be- 
fore one who really buys. 

Rates and proof of circula- 
tion upon request. 

PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE 
Frank B. WHITE 
Vice-Pres. & Adv. Mar. 

826 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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fOLEDO AD CLUB PREPARES 
FOR DISTRICT CONVENTION 


The 1912 convention of the Central 
District of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America will be held in To- 
ledo, Ohio, June 18 and 14. 

Many of the foremost advertising 
men of the country will be present, 
and the newest advertising ideas will 
be presented by -experts in the various 
branches of modern publicity. 

Arrangements have been made for a 
meeting in Toledo, January 11, of the 
officers of the Central Division to con- 
fer with the Toledo Club on conven- 
tion matters. 

David P. Gibson, of the Ohio 
Farmer, Cleveland, and ex-president of 
the Cincinnati Ad Club, was present on 
Thursday night, December 14, at a 
big buck dinner and rousing meeting of 
the Club at which the ball was started 
rolling for the convention. 

Following is the list of the new 
officers and committees of the Toledo, 
Ohio, Ad Club: Lewis H. Clement, 
president; Blacque Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent; H. B. Van Sickle, secretary; R. 
B. Wooley, treasurer. 


ee ee 
MORRISON’S NEW CONNECTION 
Frank E. Morrison, recently adver- 


tising manager of Success, which has 
just been put into the hands of a re- 
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manufacturers located in the Bush Ter- 
minal, a He has for some time 
been financially interested in the com- 
pany, which manufactures machinery 
for wrapping and sealing packages and 
rendering them dust, moisture and germ 
proof, 


ee ees 
KOPALD BECOMES ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Will R. eget has resigned from the 
Charles H. Fuller Company, Chicago, 
to assume his new duties with the Allen 
B. Wrisley Company, Chicago, as ad- 
vertising manager and assistant sales 
manager. The-change takes place Janu- 
ory. 2, 1912. 

he Wrisley account was handled by 
Mr. Kopald’ when he was with the 
Fuller Company. 


a os 
FRISBIE LEAVES SYRACUSE 


Myles T. Frisbie has resigned-as-.ad- 
vertising manager for the L. C. Smith 
& Brothers Typewriter Company, of 
Syracuse, to accept a similar: position 
with the Knapp Company, of New 
York, one of the allied organizations 
of the American Lithograph Company. 
Mr. Frisbie. was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Syracuse Advertising Men’s 


Club. 
rs 
Edward L. Suffern, of New York, 
president of the American Association 


ceiver, has been appointed advertisin of Public Accountants, addressed the 
manager and general sales agent o ——. of the Cleveland, Ohio, Adver- 
Thomas F. Condon & Co., machinery tising Club, December 22. 








DO NOT STRIKE 


the religious paper from your list simply because it is 
a religious paper. 

The Sunday School Times is frankly and gladly as 
good a religious paper as its management can make it. 

But The Sunday School Times does not for a mo- 
ment accept the inference that because its hundred thou- 
sand readers are mostly Christian workers, they live 
outside of the great current of human interest, and are 
without every-day material needs. 

They are in fact, busy, clean, up-to-date, above- 
the-average folk, living the active life of the typical 
American community. 

Many advertisers, courageous enough to ignore mere 
« drift’? and unreasoning guess-work advice, continuously 
choose The Sunday School Times as their most con- 
vincing way of reaching a very strong and large follow- 
ing of buyers (a field distinctly its own). 

Possibly you would, if you knew The Sunday School 
Times thoroughly. Will you let us give you the facts? 


Tue RELIGIous Press Association, Advertising Representatives 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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New York, Jan. 4, 


1912 


an editorial 
some 


Broadening |» 


the Business "lished 
months ago, 
Base Printers’ INK 


called attention to the significance 
of some statistics gathered by a 
financial journal showing a 
marked tendency towards the 
wider diffusion of ownership of 
industrial corporations. This, it 
pointed out, was a fact of much 
hopeful interest to the advertis- 
ing and business world, because 
it seemed to show that the base 
of the business pyramid is 
broadening; that it is becoming 
more and more stable. 

The earlier figures given are 
now confirmed and amplified by 
the annual canvass just made by 
the Journal of Commerce, New 
York, of the number of stock- 
holders in the principal large cor- 
porations in the Uinted States. 

The canvass covered 143 in- 
dustrial corporations and ninety- 
one railroad corporations. The 
143 industrial corporations have 
a capitalization of $5,250,000,000. 
Their stockholders number 590,- 
828 and have an average of 
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eighty-nine and three-eighth 
shares each. The capital showe 
an increase of $61,810,904, « 
slightly over one per cent, ar 
the number of stockholders w: 
larger by 35,321, or six per cen 
As compared with this the in 
crease in railroad capital was tw: 
per cent,and the increase in th 
number of .stockholders eight nx 
cent. 

Following is a list of corpor: 
tons whose stock lists .have bec 
increased by 1,000 names 1 
niore: 

Ne. Increas 
Stockholders ove 

1910 


C ompanies | 
\ 3,971 


Amer. Tel. 

E. I. Du 
mours Powder 

General Electric 

Giroux Con. Mines..... 

Int’] Cotton Mills 

Int’l Harvester. . 4,687 

Lehigh Coal & Nav.. 5,565 

—- ee 18,000 
J. S. Steel Corp *122,500 

a tong Chemical 7 
* Approximately. 


Pont 

1,000 
1,009 
1,300 
1,085 
1,813 
1,048 
4,000 


Suggestive as the figures are 
they would have more point if 
we could only be sure that the, 
indicated something more than 
the transfer of a few loose shares, 
as among employees. If there 
were Only some evidence that this 
movement was the beginning of 
the oft-predicted dispersion of the 
very big estates, we should feel 
that some part of the industrial 
problem was automatically work 
ing out a solution for itself. 

But there seems to be no more 
reason for reading this into the 
figures than there would be by 
explaining the tendency as merely 
the effect or accompaniment of 
the business depression, the re 
sult of the big interests having 
unloaded on the public at top 
prices and now waiting till the 
lowest levels are reached before 
gathering them in. 

Whatever the final explanation 
we cannot go behind the returns. 
At this moment, there is a large: 
percentage of industrial shares in 
the hands of the people, and that 
is a good sign. 


Printers’ INK says: 

The trouble with exaggeratio 
is that it establishes a rate of dis 
count. 
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One feature of 
the statute 
Duewtiain INK is 
proposing for the 
imination of dishonest adver- 
sing seems to need a little extra 
nphasis. It promises to. afford 
1e Ounce of prevention which is 
sroverbially worth a pound of 


Preventing 
the Injury 


ure. 

Only last week we printed the 
account of a Chicago case, in 
which a fraudulent sale of bank- 
rupt stock was stopped by order 
oi the United States District 
Court, and the advertiser cited 
for contempt of court. At that 
time we pointed out how that 
action was possible only because 
the bankrupt concern was under 
the protection of the Federal 
Court, and that otherwise any 
proceedings against the fraudulent 
advertiser would have been pos- 
sible only, if at all, after the 
sale had taken place, and after 
somebody had been swindled. 

Printers’ INK believes in lock- 
ing the stable door before, rather 
than after, the horse has been 
stolen, and that the proposed 
statute will go along way towards 
accomplishing that very thing. 

Burglary in any state is a 
crime. The possession of burg- 
lar’s tools is construed by the 
courts as proof of criminal in- 
tent, and is suitably punished. 
Swindling is likewise a crime in 
any state, but the manifest pos- 
session of the tools of swindling 
(false advertising, for example) 
is not punished, and the crime 
must actually take place before 
any redress can be secured. And 
even then the injured party has 
a long road to travel to secure 
it, when the case rests simply 
upon statements set forth in an 
advertisement. 

The Printers’ INK statute will 
make the mere uttering of the 
false advertisement a mis- 
demeanor. The swindler can be 
punished for displaying swindler’s 
tools, and the law will not im- 
press upon the public the burden 
of actually sustaining an injury 
before the protection of the 
courts can be claimed. We hope 
—we believe—that the adoption 
o! this statute will prevent the 
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injury; rather than attempt to 
cure ‘it. 

As a matter of. fact, it is not- 
dificult to foresee how a few 
convictions will make attempts at 
swindling through advertising 
extremely unpopular. When it is 
no longer necessary to prove an 
actual injury, and the mere fact 
of a misleading statement is 
enough to secure action, the 
profits from fake “sales” and the 
like will soon prove too remote to 
be very tempting. In brief, : the 
result will be to stop the harm 
before it happens, which is much 
better than trying to patch it up 
afterwards, ; 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Some men are like typewriter’ 
ribbons. They give out only what 
is pounded into them. 


Evangeliza- 1n the working 


out of the “Men 
tion Through Religion 


an 
Paid Space Forward Move- 


ment” we see the Church in the 
attitude of an advertiser. Not 
that paid church advertising was 
unknown before the leaders of 
this movement placed themselves 
on record in its favor, but the in- 
stances were isolated—a church 
here; a clergyman there; and 
while it is difficult to speak of the 
relation of any subject to the 
Church as a whole on account of 
the wide variance in the methods 
of the many divisions, it is prob- 
ably safe to say that there has 
been and still is pervading all 
branches the feeling that the 
newspapers should gladly devote 
their space gratis to the extent to 
which it may be desired. 

This attitude immediately places 
the Church in the charity class. 
The defense is at once offered 
that the Church is an institution 
from which no financial gain is 
derived; that it exists for the 
spiritual and not for the temporal 
and that without the charity of 
its friends it could not long sur- 
vive. To reason from such 
grounds that the Church should 
receive all its publicity in the 
news columns and never use space 
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for which it pays is poor logic. 
Perhaps the publisher has no in- 
terest in the Church and in that 
case he can not be expected to 
give up his good money-making 
space for a cause in which he 
does not believe; or, what is more 
likely, suppose he is a very ac- 
tive member of some religious de- 
nomination? Doubtless he pays 
of his means as “God hath pros- 
pered him” by liberal contribu- 
tions in the regular channels; and 
why, pray, should his interest in 
religion be the excuse of every 
individual church in his city ask- 
ing space free for one purpose or 
another? 

The national leaders behind 
the “Men and Religion Forward 
Movement” evidently are of the 
opinion that the Church has no 
right to be in the charity class 
but, more than that, they seem 
to be also convinced that one of 
the great present needs of the 
Church is the use of paid adver- 
tising space in the newspapers. 
Under their endorsement William 
S. Power, of the Detroit Execu- 


tive Committee, has prepared a 
campaign of advertising from the 
foreword of which the following 
is clipped: 


The publicity campaign of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement, 
comprehensive as it is, lacks an element 
that is. absolutely necessary to insure 
success if it does not include some at- 
tractively displayed, carefully werded 
display advertising. 

The news of the movement as it is 
being sent out and published will be 
read by-those who are interested, but 
the. great army of men who are not 
now. interested are apt to skip all refer- 
ence to religion just as they skip the 
fancy-work column and the cooking 
recipes on the woman’s page. 

The first and vital problem, then, is 
to command the interested attention of 
these, at present, uninterested men. 

This can be accomplished quickly by 
talking to them first through the medium 
that they can best understand and ap- 
preciate—the advertising columns, 


The course consists of a well- 
defined outline of an advertising 
campaign with specimens of ads, 
showing both text and display, 
that can be used by any advertis- 
ing committee together with ex- 
amples of ads planned for use in 
connection with the general For- 
ward Movement in Detroit but 
which may be adapted to any city. 
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Waste in “I see,” says a 
correspondent, 


Consumer 

“that there is 
Advertising much talk about 
the waste that often takes placc 
because a great deal of con- 
sumer advertising is done before 
goods are advertised to dealers 
and are so distributed that the 
consumer advertising can have its 
effect. Now, I should like to 
know if you think it is always 
possible to work consumer and 
dealer effort together, so that 
there is no waste. And I wish 
to know also if you think the 
national advertiser should stand 
the entire cost of the advertising 
and advertise the dealer as his 
local agent.” 

These are good-sized questions. 
Printers’ INK has to say that 
it does not think it is always 
possible to adjust consumer effort 
and dealer effort so nicely that 
plans are sure to move along suc- 
cessfully without any waste. We 
have not yet reached Utopia in 
our advertising efforts. Undoubt- 
edly the trend of the times is to- 
ward working the two campaigns 
together as far as possible, so as 
to reduce waste, but to cut out 
waste entirely in every case is too 
much to be hoped for. 

Many national advertisers, when 
first introducing their products, 
find it necessary to assume the 
entire burden of the advertising. 
When their goods are in fair de- 
mand, however, local dealers are 
usually willing to do their share. 
Retailers of Manhattan shirts, for 
example, advertise their stocks. 
The manufacturer in this case car- 
ries on a general campaign, but 
unless he were concentrating the 
advertising in limited territory, 
he could hardly undertake to pub- 
lish the names of all his retail- 
ers, for they would run into thou- 
sands. On the cther hand, some 
advertisers, whose list of retail- 
ers is small, can advertise the list 
of sales agents easily. H. J. Heinz 
does not find it necessary to give 
a list of grocers in any of his 
advertising. The circumstances 
of the particular case change these 
general principles of advertising 
so much that it is impossible to 
lay down a simple rule. 
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ADVERTISING AND THE TRUTH 


ess frequently than the idealist 
,uld demand has there been frank 
ng of the ethics of the business 
iried on, and the results that would 
iow from careful scrutiny of meth- 
and aims and a process of internal 
siorm. Too often emphasis has been 

) markets rather than on morals, on 

fits instead of on ethics. The chief 

nificance of the great convention 

f advertising experts gathered in Bos- 

: last summer was not in the high 
quality of its technical discussions, nor 
in the fine ideal of hospitality proffered 
by Boston and taken in the right 
spirit, nor in the splendid good fellow- 
ship that characterized the mingling of 
men from all sections of the country. 
Rather was it in the candor and direct- 
ness of the self-criticism that the pro- 
fession displayed, in the contrition for 
past derelictions that was manifest and 
in the resolute way in which plans 
were laid for stopping admitted abuses 
and setting about “uplift.” No other 
gathering of business men has shown 
any corresponding degree of willing- 
ness to admit defects and to set about 
rectification without outside aid. 

The moral quality that this conven- 
tion of advertising men showed is re- 
called by the announcement that the 
Advertising Men’s League of New 
York City has created a grievance com- 
mittee before which evidence will come, 
from whatever source, as to dishonest 
advertising. Convinced that any agent 
or advertiser is guilty, this committee 
acting for the league intends to place 
its evidence in the hands of officials of 
the law, giving moral and _ financial 
support to prosecution. The Pilgrim 
Publicity Association of Boston is be- 
ing urged to take similar action. 

This policy, if carried out in every 
large center of publicity, would surely 
have a transforming effect. Imitated 
by other businesses, it would reduce the 
tasks of lawmakers fifty per cent. and 
at once give higher tone to the whole 
American business world. Discipline 
from within and not from without is 
what many American institutions most 
need. It calls for clear definition of 
right and wrong where now there is 
fog ana haze. It demands courage 
where now there is too much coward- 
ice—Christian Science Monitor. 


———+o->—__. 


SPACE CLUB’S TENTH ANNUAL 
DINNER 


The Space Club of Chicago, whose 
membership represent trade papers, held 
their tenth annual dinner December 27. 
President Page A, Robinson was toast- 
master _and introduced the new presi- 
dent, Clinton Lampman. There were 
talks by State Attorney John E, Way- 
man and John U. Higinbotham, of th 

ational Biscuit Company. C. L. Shu- 

in_gave the pleasing information that 

he Liquid Carbonic Company had de- 
ced to use trade publications as a re- 
suit of a demand made by their travel- 
salesmen. A convention of the 
salesmen of the Carbonic Company was 
held at the same hotel on the same date. 
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Wanted 
for Leading 
Agency 


Office Manager 


DVERTIS- 

ING man—or 
woman—of execu- 
tive ability plus. 
Expert on sys- 
tematizing, ac- 
counting, estimat- 
ing, rates, etc. 

If you have abil- 
ity, energy and 
ambition, this is 
your chance to be 
somebody. 

But don’t apply 
unless you have 
these things, to- 
gether with the in- 
tention of staying 
on the job and be- 
coming a perma- 
nent part of the 
business. 

Address Real 
Agency, Printers’ 
Ink. 
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READ THIS LETTER 


Monkton, MaryLanp. 
8-in-One Oil Co., Feb. 8rd, 1910. 
New York City. 
Gentlemen:—Thank you for the 
sample of “3-in-One.” After using it 
on a strop of at least 30 years’ usage 
in the sharpening of a razor ‘which 
was made 100 years ago, the effect was 
simply’ marvelous, sustaining in every 
respect all the claims set forth in your 
circular, “A Razor Saver for Shavers.” 
Yours truly, 
A. R. Mircuett, M. D. 
8-in-One applied to strop and razor 
blade makes self-shaving a pleasure. 
Puts a fine cutting edge on any razor, 
safety or ordinary, 
There’s a reason. Send 
for eo circular and 
FREE SAMPLE—or buy 
big 8 oz. ‘bottle—50 cts. ; 
8 oz.—25 cts.; trial size— 
10 cts. At any store, 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
12 Broadway, New York 








THE 


Brockton 
Enterprise 


COVERS 
BROCKTON 
LIKE A 
BLANKET 


EVENINGS 


MAS 


FLAT RATE 


35 CENTS PER INCH 


CIRCULATION 12,700 
POPULATION 60,000 














THE BOOKLET THAT CA 
RIES ITS MESSAGE 
FARTHEST 
(Continued from page 12) 

request to colleges. Newspaj 
are seeking permission to rep: 
it, and it has been translated int 
Bohemian. Thus, “The Story 
Bread” is making friends, and 
they are spreading its message 

The secret of writing and pub- 
lication is to do a thing so well 
that others will want to share in 
the work of distribution, 


THERE'S A TECHNICAL SIDE, OF 
COURSE 


The make-up and printing of a 
booklet has much to do with its 
success. I think I am safe in 
assuming there will be no argu- 
ment over this statement. A 
great deal of the popular favor 
now being accorded “The Story 
of Bread” is due to the initials 
and marginal sketches of Glenn 
V. Johnson. He illumined and 
emphasized the heart of the story, 
and in his cover design gave the 
booklet that human touch so es- 
sential to popularity. 

During the past year the In- 
ternational Harvester Company 
of America has issued several 
good booklets. None was intended 
for such general circulation as 
“The Story of Bread,” but each, 
in its own way, has served an 
excellent purpose. 

“The Golden Stream” is of 
great value to those interested in 
the subject of dairying. It has 
been much written and _ talked 
about, and is being carried in the 
pockets of thousands of owners 
of cows. 

“For Better Crops” is a com- 
pilation of original articles by 
agricultural experts. It deals 
with some of the more import: ’ 
farm subjects, shows how larg: 
and better crops may be raise‘ ri 
and incidentally traces the wheat 
development of this country. 
This is a booklet of 160 pag:s, 
well 2 9. 

H. C. Almanac” is 2 
annual pe PE and nea 
3,000,000 of the 1912 edition w 
distributed. This is a farm 
encyclopedia for every day in 
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It contains some advertis- 

:, but this is so interwoven 
ih the valuable information 
not to be 

a mers keep the almanac, not 


v for the year of its issue, but | 


; many years thereafter. Time 


again it has proved its worth | 
. P | gains and losses of: the Chicago morn- 


as a direct sales force. 


me of the most costly and | 
elavorate booklets ever thought | 


out by this company is now in 
preparation. 
“Harvest Scenes of the World.” 


then tells that story well, the 
advertising will take care of itself. 


Nowhere 1s the power of sugges- | 
tion more powerful than in the 


booklet that is well done. 


ee eee 
HITCHCOCK FILES ANSWER TO 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Frank H. Hitchcock, Postmaster Gen- 


eral, has filed a formal answer in the | 


United States Circuit Court to the com- 


plaint of the Review of Reviews Pub- | 


lishing Company in the effort to en- 
join him and Postmaster Morgan from 


a into effect a new postal regu- | 
ation which provided for the trans- | 


portation of second class mail, 


vals longer than bi-weekly, 
freight trains instead of fast mail trains 
in the third .contract section. 

The Review of Reviews company 
alleged that the new rule was a dis- 
crimination against it, particularly be- 
cause it did not apply to The Out- 
look, a publication which, although 
issued weekly, had one large issue every 
four weeks, which practically put it 
into the class of monthly magazines. 

In his answer Mr. Hitchcock denied 


discrimination and said notice of the | 


new rule was served on the seven- 
teen hundred magazines affected lon 
before it became effective. The hand- 


ling of second-class mail, he added, | 


caused the government an annual loss 
of about $50,000,000, and the new 
regulation was one of the efforts to 
reduce that loss. 

Sa 


CABLE COMPANY’S NEW ADVER- 


TISING MANAGER 


Roy J. Cook, for many years man- | 
ager of the correspondence department 
of the Cable Company, on January 1 as- | 


sumed 
advertising department. 
ceeds Harry Jenkins, 
tising manager 
fecting Co., New York. 
tt) 


Thornton Advertising Com- 


Mr. Coo 
who 


The 


pany has been incorporated to do busi- | 


ness in Chicago. The officers are 
James M. Thornton, George P. Mit- 
cheli and Karl Klauser. 


' A November 


objectionable.’ 


. The Tribune 
| oa ree 
| amin 
If one has a story to tell, and | gy - 


It is to be called | 


con: | 
sisting of publications issued at inter- | 
by fast | 


eneral charge of the company’s | 
suc: | 
is adver- | 
of the West Disin- | 
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Advertising 
Record 


In November, 1911, The Record-Her- 
ald contained 2,210 columns of adver- 
tising, exceeding all previous records 
for this month in the history of the 
paper and showing a substantial gain, 
187 columns, over rete wey 1910. The 


ing pers in November, 1911, com- 
ared with November, 1910, are as fol- 
ows: 


The Record-Herald .. ‘. .187 Cols, 


~ 601° “ 
33 “ 


7 ee 
The gain of The Record-Herald for 


| eleven months of 1911 over the corre- 


sponding months of 1910 amounts to 
1907 columns, far exceeding the com- 
bined gain of the other Chicago morn- 
ing papers. 

These comparisons are made from 
statements prepared by The Washing- 
ton Press, an independent audit com- 
pany. 

*In November, 1910, The Tribune 
published three special issues con- 
taining a total of 388 columns of 
special advertising. 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
New York Office, 710 Times Building 


J. B, Woodward 
Eastern Representative 


The Fact That 





PHYSICAL 
CVLTIVRE 


is a class magazine devoted to 
health and right living, is the 
strongest reason we have for ask- 
ing advertisers to use it. It is 
a point that should: appeal to 
every intelligent advertiser . be- 
cause it signifies that the maga- 
zine is read with a distinct; well- 
defined object in view—that of 
physical and health betterment. 
Advertising in a publication of 
such a character is never mis- 
placed or wrongly directed. 
New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J, ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J, Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 
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ADVERTISING FIELS RANKS 
OF DEPLETED REGI- 
MENT 


THE “DUQUESNE GREYS” OF PITTS- 
BURGH GET REQUIRED QUOTA OF 
GOOD MEN—NEWSPAPERS BROUGHT 
INQUIRIES FROM FAR AND WIDE 


By Laurence Griswold. 

One day, a militia man _ sat 
thumbing through the advertising 
section of a well-known maga- 
zine. His eye was stopped by a 
half-page display, the gist of 


which urged young men to join © 


the Navy, see the world, get a 
good education, and so on, at the 
expense of the U. S. Government. 
It was an attractive piece of copy 
and made a deep impression on 
the National Guardsman. 

“Why can’t that be applied to 
our regiment?” he surmised. 

“We need four hundred men, 
and that’s the stuff that will bring 
’em,” he concluded. 

Then the citizen-soldier called 
the attention of several guards- 
men to the idea of conducting a 
newspaper campaign with the 
view of filling up the regiment. 
Before they were aware, the “Du- 
quesne Greys,” of Pittsburgh, had 
their advertising campaign under 
way. It took several weeks to 
work the thing out, but obstacles 
were overthrown after a time. 


HAD TO “SHOW” THE DOUBTERS 
Here 


is where some of the 
trouble came in. While the U. S. 
Government has realized for 
quite a time that sincere and at- 
tractive display advertising is a 
mighty good thing for both 
branches of the service, the worth 
of the proposition has not yet 
dawned on the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. So when the “Du- 
quesne Greys” explained the ad- 
vertising campaign to those high- 
er up, a number of staid and 
faithful employees threw up their 
hands. 

“We have enough to attend to 
without sinking the public’s money 
in newspaper ads,” was the way 
one of the state men replied. 

Then the guardsmen decided 
that the show-them policy was 
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the. one to adopt, and. they cid 
forthwith: 

Se the whole regiment cot 
down to brass tacks. A public ty 
committee was appointed and tue 
members called upon each daly 
newspaper publisher in  Pit's- 
burgh. The situation was gcne 
over thoroughly with the news- 
paper men, The publishers were 
glad of this opportunity to demn- 
onstrate pulling power and of- 
fered to donate the space since 
the Commonwealth had not scen 
fit to contribute. 


eee THE PAPTEBULG PRESS “i pe 


a 
| A Frank Statement of Facts 





COMMONWEALTH, assisted by public spurited 
| citizens, has built 1m Schealey Farms an armory for the 
Eighteenth Infantry, N. G. P., which i» one of the architec» 








ion, address or call at the downtown ©} stress 
wing cen ons Fh Avo Preabury ‘ 








REVIVING FLAGGING INTEREST IN THE 
MILITIA 


Copy was prepared by a man 
from one paper. Space 7% inches 
by three columns was used in 
some mediums, while others gave 
space eleven inches by four col- 
umns. The first advertisement ap- 
peared in all of the papers on 
Sunday, November 19. 

At daybreak on the 20th, the 
Eighteenth Regiment N. G. P., 
(for such is the official name of 
the “Duquesne Greys”) opened 
its recruiting office at No. 413 
Fifth avenue. The office chosen 
is in the heart of the business 
district. 

Just as the sergeant in charge 
had finished turning the opening 
key on the morning of the 1th, 
a dozen men bounced through the 
door. They were young busivess 
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Premium Service 
On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 
you of investing in a stock, expense of handling, 


heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 


“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited. re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 


JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 








- T am now permanently located in the 


Hearst Bldg., Chicago 


On April 15th I will-open an Advertis- 
ing Agency along special.lines, particularly 
in the matter of personal service and per- 
sonal supervision. 

A few clients will have confi@ential re- . 
lationship and my very best attention. 

Preliminary correspondence or calls in- 
vited. 


WILLIAM C.HUNTER 


Hearst Building, Chicago’ 
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YOUR ART 
PROBLEMS 


Unload them on us! Let 
us handle for you the 
troublesome details of get- 
ting the right illustrations 
for your booklet, cata- 
logue, poster, newspaper 
or magazine ad. 


Our company can be your own 
art department—either working 
under your personal direction, 
or originating unique concep- 
‘tions. “Anything in Illustra- 
tions’"—from technical draw- 
ings of the goods or photographs 
with attractive models to real 
pictures by artists of renown. 


Two things on which we pride 
ourselves: Delivering on Time, 
and—Not Overcharging. 


Advertising Art Co. 
12 W. 31st St., New York 
Phone 3614 Mad. Sq. 


Phone us today and our representa- 


tive will call tomorrow. He can 
show you what we have done for 
others and tell you what we 


fs can-do, for you. 


a 











employees who had left their be 
early that morning in response t» 
the advertisement of the prece: 
ing day. 


DIDN’T FORGET WINDOW DISPLAY 


While the first applicants we: 
being examined, others put in th 
time looking over the attractive 
display of uniforms and accoutr< 
ments arranged about the sides 
of the office. Photographs 
camp life and the ever-present 
Stars and Stripes gave the room 
a warm appearance. 

Just as quickly as the lieutenant 
in charge could spare the time, he 
raised the shade in the front show 
window. Stacked guns, canteens, 
flags and more service photo- 
graphs arranged with an artistic 
touch kept a crowd at the window 
from that time until late into the 
night. 

All during the day the station 
was crowded and the jam con- 
tinued during the evening. Inter- 
est was of the livest kind. 

During the first ten days of the 
newspaper campaign (November 
21 to 30 inclusive) the “Duquesne 
Greys” received exactly 250 appli- 
cations for enlistment made in 
writing by men who visited the 
recruiting station. Mail inquiries 
regarding enlistment received dur- 
ing the ten days numbered 198. 

Of those who applied in per 
son, 158 were rejected on ac- 
count of physical deficiencies. The 
remainder were turned over to the 
different regimental companies 
for final examinations. Out otf 
the 102 who went to the com- 
panies, forty-two stood very high 
in the tests and were mustered 
in. 

Each day, from six to twenty- 
seven inquiries were received by 
mail. These were “followed up’ 
with booklets containing a stor) 
of the “Duquesne Greys” and a 
form on which questions wer 
printed that the regiment wish: 
answered. Of the 198 inquiries 
by mail, 151 requested more de- 
tailed information than that co: 
tained in the newspaper copy. 
Forty-seven letters were sent 1° 
commanders whose regiments h: 
armories close to the homes ; 
the writers. 
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ARGE VS. SMALL SPACE IN | 
MAIL-ORDER ADVER- | 
TISING | 


FULL-PAGE COPY BROUGHT BET- 

‘R RETURNS THAN SMALL ADS 

1 )R WILBUR STOCK FOOD COMPANY 

SECOND INSERTION NOT MADE 

(NTIL FIRST CEASED TO PULL — 

*EATER GENERAL _ PUBLICITY 
\LUE OF BIG COPY 


By W. Lester Taylor, 


Of the Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Setting aside all theory regard- | 
ing the size an advertisement | 
should be and dealing with the | 
concrete facts as shown by actual | With 

tests, I am firmly convinced that | I 
in the majority of cases, mail- | 


order advertising included, large | Universal 


space used less frequently will e e e q 
bring replies at a lower cost per | Distribution 
inquiry -* small space used reg- | 
ularly in the same mediums. 
A notable example of this prin- | 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
ciple in the mail-order field is the | ] silverware is sold [ff 
advertising of the Wilbur Stock | by leadingdealers }#f suaron 
Food Company, which, for years, | everywh Es- Hf PATTERN 
rywhere. | 
has conducted one of the most blishedinl847, | 
successful specialty mail-order | | ‘ablshedin ’ 
businesses in the United States, there is today a 
selling their product direct to | steady and in- 
farmers through the agricultural | creasing demand ji 
and stockmen’s papers. | foo fete ie 
In the early days of this busi- | ' 7 )) 
ness, small space and frequent in- | standard silver ‘ 
sertions in many publications | plate, a tribute 
were used. Keeping a careful | to merit and 
record of the cost per inquiry | over 50 
they began experimenting with | f 
full-page copy and less frequent | | Yearsolper- 
insertions. A second insertion sistent ad- 
was not made until the preceding vertising. 
advertisement had ceased tc pull \ 
inquiries. In this way there was The suc- 
no overlapping of one advertise- cess of this 
ment upon another—no waste. brand of 
Many farmers, and other classes silver plate 
as well, for one reason or another, ° 
do not always have time to digest . ao 
a periodical immediately upon | ment for 
+ ae the a will |] persistent 
e laid aside for a week or a cas 
month before it is read. Perhaps advertising. 
twe or three issues will accumu- MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
late before a rainy day comes and | (International Silver Co., Successor) 
the farmer can take the day off | Meriden, Conn. 
an’ read his papers leisurely. In | 


A 
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the Stock Food advertising a full- 
page advertisement once a month 
in a weekly publication was found 
to produce larger returns at lower 
cost per inquiry than the regular 
insertion of small copy in each 
issue. To be definite, a full-page 
once a month in a weekly publi- 
cation produced better than quar- 
ter-pages in each of four consecu- 
tive issues. 

The reason is clear. Each ad- 
vertisement was large enough and 
sufficiently displayed to secure the 
reader’s attention and the reader 
was convinced because there was 
room enough to tell the whole 
story in a convincing manner. So 
overwhelmingly convincing to the 


oe 
EXAMPLE OF BIG SPACE MAIL-ORDER AD 


advertiser were the results of 
this campaign that the same pol- 
icy has been pretty closely ad- 
hered to ever since, fourth covers 
being used almost exclusively, and 
in colors whenever possible. 
Among other mail-order con- 
cerns who have risen rapidly to 
prominence and are users of large 
copy, I might mention The Chi- 
cago House Wrecking Company, 
(who also lean heavily toward 
fourth covers in colors); J. B. 
Thiery, “The Piano and Organ 
Man”; The Gordon-Van Tine 
Company; The William Galloway 
Company; S. Fiel Company; 
Hercules Manufacturing Com- 
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pany, and many others whx« 
policy is strongly in favor of lar 
copy. 

Another feature which shov! 
not be overlooked in determinii: 
ihe size of space is the gene 
publicity to be gained in additi 
to the direct returns. More re: 
ers will see the larger advertise 
ment whether they read it or no 
therefore the greater general pu! 
licity value of big copy. 

Ask successful employers 
salesmen what type of person, 
presuming the brain caliber to | 
equal, makes the best business 
getter and nine out of ten wi 
answer about like this: “Give n 
the big man every time. The hig 
man unconsciously impresses his 
prospect, therefore secures his 


attention and has a better chance 
Doesn’t this 
printed 


of convincing him.” 
rule pretty closely fit 
salesmen also? 


Sele Ne 
THIRTY YEARS WITH ONE 
PAPER 


George F. Goldsmith, advertising 
manager of the Public Ledger, Phila- 
delphia, was guest of honor at a han- 
quet tendered him by the advertising 
staff of the Public Ledger at the Hotel 
Colonnade_in Philadelphia, Wednesday 
evening, December 27. 

W. A. Daily was toastmaster and 
each member of the party was called 
upon for a speech which were all 
kanpilv rendered. The S. C. Beck- 
with Special Agency, representing the 
Public Ledger in the foreign field, was 
represented by Thomas F. Flynn and 
Harrv C. Volk. Both gentlemen re- 
sponded to the call of the toastmaster 
in a way that seemed to be appreciated. 

Mr. ‘Goldsmith will celebrate his 
thirtieth year of work on the Public 
Ledger in May, 1912. In a very in- 
teresting speech he reviewed his ex- 
periences during that time and _inci- 
dentally complimented his associates on 
the very satisfactory and_ successful 
work they have done in his depart- 
ment. 


ey er ne ere ee 
EASTERN AD CLUBS TO HOLD 
CONVENTION 


A convention of the eastern division 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America has been called for Fri- 
day, February 2, and will be held in 
New York City. A reorganization of 
the eastern division has been forme 
with the following officers: Gerald B 
Wadsworth, president: David D. Lee, 
secretary; Malcolm Moore, treasurer. 
The following board of directors was 
elected: Henry B. Humphrey, Bos'»n; 
Granville H. Hunt, Washington; ‘vVil- 
liam H. Ingersoll, New York; Fed- 
erick W. Aldred, Providence; "Walter 
B. Cherry, Syracuse. 
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Two Copy Writers 
Wanted 


with agency experience. 


One must be a specialist on Foodstuffs and lines 
handled generally by retail stores, and the other 
on Agricultural Implements and mechanical sub- 
jects. 


Both men must have successful records and be 
capable of meeting advertisers. 


The salaries will be large enough to induce the 
right men from good positions, as only men now 
holding good positions need apply. 


Give complete information regarding past con- 
nections and other details. 


Correspondence treated in confidence. 


BOX “C.1L,” PRINTERS’ INK 


Established 1883 


Atoz Printing Company 
South Whitley, Indiana 


Large Editions Exclusively 


Facilities Unsurpassed for Printing 


Booklets and General Advertising | 
Literature for National Distribution 
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The Little Schoo!master’s Classroom 

















A Pennsylvania advertising 
man some two years ago became 
interested in an article that 
seemed to have good possibilities. 
He and several of his friends put 
a little money together, improved 
the article and the advertising 
matter, registered an appropriate 
trade-mark, and then made vari- 
ous experiments in an effort to 
find the right plan of advertising 
and selling. They did not find 
the right plan, and were on the 
point of abandoning the enter- 
prise. 

In the meantime a Western con- 
cern had been advertising a some- 
what similar article under a 
trade-name that was, with the ex- 
ception of the final letter, the 
same name as that duly regis- 
tered and protected by the Penn- 
sylvania man; one name ended 
with O, the other with A, and 
the pronunciations were hardly 
distinguishable. As the Western 
concern was about to undertake 
larger operations, it occurred to 
the proprietors that perhaps it 
would be well to have their name 
registered. They searched the 
record, and lo, they had clearly 
infringed on some hitherto un- 
known—to them at least—trade- 
mark owner who had taken every 
precaution. A representative was 
sent East to “fix it up.” The 
Pennsylvania man was good- 
humored and not a bit of a 
bluffer, and a bargain was quickly 
struck. But there is a big lesson 
in this and similar incidents. In 
such cases, even a concern that 
is not making a success can give 
the infringing concern a great 
deal of trouble. Davy Crockett’s 
advice might be thus adapted to 
advertising practice: “Be sure 
your trade-mark is right; then go 
ahead.” 

* * 

It is astonishing, when one goes 
to register a trade-mark, to see 
how the names that one may se- 
lect, even when they are coined 
words, either have been regis- 


tered or are so much like names 
that have been registered that 
they would probably be regarded 
as infringements if a test were 
made. 
* * * 

_ Successful salesmen are migiity 
interesting people for advertising 
men to talk to. A salesman was 
talking the other day about what 
advertising can do when helped 
along by the right kind of mer- 
chandising methods and what it 
can’t do when the merchandising 
isn’t right. “Let me tell you,” 
he said, “how the Collar 
got it in the neck, 

“We handled that collar and 
that company’s line of shirts for 
a number of years, but the com- 
pany was too independent. They 
wouldn’t do anything to help us 
out on sizes that didn’t sell or 
on stuff that needed laundering. 
They seemed to think they had 
the whole thing in their hands. 
A collar, selling for a more 
popular price, was hammering 
away in our territory and seem- 
ingly making inroads, but these 
people just smiled. They thought 
they were safely intrenched in 
their position. But they weren't. 

“People kept coming in and 
asking, right at the door, if we 
kept the Collar, the one 
that sold for a popular price and 
that was being pushed along in 
the modern way. When our door- 
man would say ‘No,’ they would 
turn right around and walk out. 
In desperation, we tried having 
the doorman appear in doubt and 
send the inquirer over to the 
collar department, in the hope 
that when we got him to the 
counter we could suit him with 
the higher-priced brand. But this 
plan fell through; many men were 
annoyed at our tactics and I be- 
gan to suspect that some went 
out resolved that they wouldn't 
come in again. 

“So we threw out the old line 
and put in the popular-priced 
collar, for which such a demand 
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had been gradually built up. To- 
day we never have a call for the 
old line unless from some travel- 
ing man that drops in. And the 
old line hasn’t an agency in town. 
The firm that controls the old 
line has changed, a new and 
younger man is in control, a two- 
for-a-quarter collar has been put 
out, and we are besought to make 
another change, to come back to 
them. I can’t see it. Let me tell 
you, though, what they will do 
tor us. ‘They will give a five- 
year agreement, sell to only three 
people in our city—a haberdasher, 
the leading dry-goods store and 
us—advertise in the newspapers 
and the cars, and take our present 
stock off our hands. 

“But I asked their representative 
what our store will have to gain 
by making another change. All 
the call practically is for the other 
collar now. I say, let him bring 
back the old demand and then 
maybe we will talk business. His 
only argument is that everybody 
else is selling our present collar 
and that the change would give 
us something different; but I 
answered that by telling him that 
with everybody boosting the col- 
lar we carry, it makes more sales 
for all.” 

The salesman went. on to say 
that up to this time the old col- 
lar company had not secured a 
single agency in the city referred 
to. It wanted only the best local 
representatives, and the past 
policy had been such that even 
the promise of a live local ad- 
vertising campaign and other in- 
ducements could not bring the 
selected retailers over. 

. +, 


“Yes,” said the Boston adver- 
tising man, “we use shall and will 
correctly in our home. My wife 





Lincoln F ] 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original mattcr, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German set.lements 

everywhere, 
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says You shalj and I say J will.” 
Mrs. Josephine Turck Baker will 
please take notice. 








102% Efficiency 

The five active New York life 
insurance companies show an 
average record of Efficiency 
from organization to date oi 
64%, the highest one is below 
70%. For 20 years we have rep- 
resented the strongest Life In- 
surance Company in America, 
102% Efficiency to date. 

Can you afford anything less 
when this is obtainable? 
J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele 

170 Broadway, New York 








Are You Developing 
Your Export Markets 7? 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer's business than his Foreign Trade. It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 
Throvgh the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 
You are invited to write 
for sample copy and par- 
ticulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 William Street 





Offer Your Particular Trade Bet- 
ter Guide Cards—Fewer of Them 
Celluloid Tipped Guides 
will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
reinforced guides. Your customer ee with 





the yy ° y rep 
sets. He will remember the store that solved the 
vexing little problem of giving his Card Index 
File the well kept appearance it should have, 
for samples. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701 to 709 Arch S Philadeiphia 
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“SUCCESS” A FAILURE 


MAGAZINE GOES INTO HANDS OF RE- 
CEIVER AND WILL NOT RESUME 
PUBLICATION UNDER _ PRESENT 
COMPANY 


Success, the magazine published 
by the National Post Company of 
New York, was petitioned into 
bankruptcy last week and is now 
in the hands of a receiver, A. B. 
Kerr, of the law firm of Zabriskie, 
Murray, Sage & Kerr, of 49 Wall 
street, who was appointed, De- 
cember 30, by Judge Holt of the 
United States District Court. The 
December number of the maga- 
zine was published as usual. 

The magazine will not resume 
publication under the present aus- 
pices but will be sold out to the 
highest bidder. It has a geod 


will in the net paid circulation of 
250,000, a considerable number of 
advertising contracts, and a print- 
ing plant at the Bush Terminal. 
No statement of assets and liabil- 
ities is given. According to J. L. 
Gilbert, the treasurer, the com- 


pany could have continued if it 
could have secured $150,000 more 
capital. If general business had 
improved this fall, he says, the 
magazine would have pulled 
through. 

The largest creditors of the 
company do not appear in the pe- 
tition. They are said to be paper 
manufacturers. The petitioning 
creditors are Selkirk Realty Com- 
pany, $9,125; Robert W. Bruere, 
$300, and Howard Brubaker, 
$1,020. The creditors state the 
assets as about $10,000. 

Success was founded fourteen 
years ago by Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden. It won a _ distinctive 
place in the publishing world but 
had never been in flourishing cir- 
cumstances. Within the past two 
years there have been several 
changes in management. Until 
about a year ago the magazine 
was published by the Success 
Company, of which E, E. Higgins 
was president, Dr. Marden vice- 
president, Frank E. Morrison sec- 
retary and David G. Evans treas- 
urer. Samuel Merwin was the 
editor. 


In September, 1910, Mr. Evans 
and Mr. Merwin left the Success 
Company to start the. National 
Post. Three months later, in De- 
cember, they returned to the com- 
pany with fresh backing. E. E. 
Garrison, formerly of the Sim- 
mons Hardware Company of St. 
Louis and the Colt. Fire Arms 
Company of Hartford, an intimate 
friend of Gifford Pinchot, the for- 
mer United States forester, was 
elected president and treasurer, 
Mr. Evans vice-president, Samuel 
Merwin, secretary, and Dr. Mar- 
den and H. A. Lewis were ad- 
ditional members of the board of 
directors, 

Mr. Pinchot was reported to je 
taking a lively interest in the re- 
organized magazine but it was de- 
nied that he made any investment 
in it. 

Less than two months later 
Success was taken over by the 
National Post Company, which 
had these officers: Mr. Garrison, 
president; Mr. Evans, vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Gilbert, treasurer, and 
Mr. Merwin, _ secretary. Mr. 
Evans retired from the company 
several months ago but the other 
officers remain as before. Mr. 
Marden continued to contribute 
and Mr. Morrison was advertis- 
ing manager. 

The National Post was not a 
success and was discontinued 
after the issue of one or two cop- 
ies. The failure of Success is not 
attributed to this venture. 

- +0 +—___—_ 
AD-MEN RESPONSIBLE FOR IN- 
DUSTRIAL SAFETY,” SAYS 
TREFZ 


“To the advertising man falls the 
duty of keeping the great financial 
surplus of the country in circulation,” 
said E, F. Trefz, of the Thomas Cusack 
Co., Chicago, addressing the Ad-Sell 
League, of South Bend, Ind., December 
22, ‘and the entire commerce of the 
world in motion.” The success of the 
modern business is due, not to the work 
of the manager or the proprietor, but 
to the individual work. of the advertis- 
ing man, and, as the volume of busi- 
ness done by the concern increases, the 
responsibilities of the ad-man become 
heavier, according to the speaker. Mr. 
Trefz, in conclusion, added that the 
advertising man of to-day must be an 
idealist and a dreamer, us well as a 
very practical person. For he must be 
able to see the future, and map out 
his work accordingly. 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line, 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 

1.E WALLACE sTENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 15 used by the largest publish- 
iroughout the country and is the only one 
ising the stencil immediately after the im- 
ismade. We also call attention to our new 
t platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
essing done at low rates. Write for prices 
irculars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 

‘E & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





L.ASSIFIED ADS — Ask for lists or esti- 
ates. KLINE AGENCY, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Y Neresatetd FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 





In Cuba i? West Indies 
THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


Te E APARTMENT HOUSE reaches owners, 
architects, builders, managers. Interests 
them,too! Get ratecard, 440S. Dearborn,Chicago. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BUSINESS LETTERS written for the peren- 
nially busy. FRANCIS I, MAULE, 401 
Sansom St., Philadelphia. 








COIN CARDS 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins, Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, Coin Card Depart- 
ment, 60 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 








ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown, Ohio 








HELP WANTED 





ANTED—Classified manager on large met- 
ropolitan daily. State age, experience, and 
give refe.ences. Box 38, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED —- Competent copy man who is 

versed inthe handling of mail order copy 
and can write and plan mail order campaigns 
and follow-up. Man with general advertising 
agency experience preferred. Address, giving 
full particulars, to Box *Z. A. R.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

norning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








Age, Presuge and Circuiation are worth 
Paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all ‘hree when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leacing journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 
Mavhattan Building, Chicago. 





yes LARGE New England manufacturing con- 

cern wants an assistant in advertising 
department. Must be able to write correct Eng- 
hsh. Ability to prepare material fora monthly 
house organ is desirable. State fully age, edu- 
cation, experience and salary, Address *‘C.C.,"” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





EADING, old-established national trade 
paper wants circulation manager. Present 
incumbent has held position seven years. Possi- 
bilities unlimited both for business and revenue, 
but small man won’t do. To the right man the 
Circulation Department will be turned over on 
very attractive terms. Box W. M., Printers’ Ink. 





Circulation Manager 
Wanted by agricultural publication and daily 
newspaper of 40,000 circulation. Must be a 
young man; capable and intelligent manager. 
Give full particulars, references and salary ex- 
pected. “SOUTH WEST," care of Printers’ Inx, 
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ANTED—First class copy man for estab- 

lished advertising agency. A plain, force- 
ful writer who knows how to present selling ad- 
vantages in a convincing way, and understands 
the dressing up of magazine and newspaper 
copy with effective display. Only an experi- 
enced man wanted, one who has knowledge of 
trade literature and its uses, knows how to plan 
and lay out an advertising campaign and has 
capacity for work. State age, experience and 
salary expected. Box “W. I. L.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED A man to write ads and letters 
that will sell five acre fruit and chicken 
farms. Must write good live copy, send full par- 
ticulars with first letter giving references, also 
state date when you could commence work as I 
will not write but will telegraph for the man to 
come who sends the best references and the best 
copy of work done, also state salary, must be 
prepared to come on a monthly salary with the 
understanding that at any time not satisfactory 
to both parties the contract will terminate. 
Unless you want the position do not write. I 
want a man who means business and do not 
want to bother with wasters or unreliable men 
who are not as good as their word. “CANADA,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


OUR BUSINESS 


is that of supplying the demand tor more com- 
ewe and exact business information. Our force 

has MORE THAN QUADRUPLED during the past 
year and we are steadiiy growing. A man with 
brains 1s wanted on our staff to do work of an 
editorial nature. He must be interested in busi- 
ness subjects and must be able to write WELL. 
He need not necessarily have had much business 
experience—a year or two would be ample. ‘The 
graduate of a university, however, would win 
Out as against the man without a university 
education—all other things being equal. A per- 
manent connection with opportunity for develop- 
ment awaits you if you can measure up to the 
requirements mentioned, and if you are capable 
of sound thinking and hard work. Write a long 
letter, giving all the details an employer would 
want to know about you, to “ABILITY,” Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


M2: ANUFACTURERS Iookin 


for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
20c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five ame costing $1.00, ac- 
cepted _ for one-time _ insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 








PHOTO-ADVERTISING 


Have Your Goods Jacksonsized! 


Mr. C. B. Jackson has taken exterior and 
interior views of the largest plants and 
stores in the country. He gets more in a 
picture than any man living. He wil! be in 
your town soon. Write for an appointment. 
C. B. JACKSON PHOTO-ADVERTISING 
CO., 605 McCormick Building, Chicago. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR, 4 years’ ex- 
perience. Has outgrown present location 
and desires position where he will be able to 
develop and create a future. Best reference, 
“L. E. R.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 
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COMPETENT AND RELIABLE AD ER. 
TISING MAN, 12 years’ experience, 7 as 
advertising manager of city dailies, « sires 
change. First class advertising writer. A: cress 
at once, Box 93, care of Printers’ Ink, 





DVERTISING man of extensive expe: ience 
in retail, wholesale and mail-order, ires 
connection with good house. Work is cha: .cter- 
ized by originality, forcefulness and vers . jlity. 
Sound judgment, steady habits, hard wrker, 
Refer’s. Salary, $2,600. P.O. Box 88, Cinc »nati, 





e 

Advertisements That ull 
ARE WHAT YOU WANT. Am American, 
26, college graduate, writes that kind. Has 
agency and technical journal experience, and 
in advertising office of national adveitiser, 
Open for immediate connection with newspaper, 
agency, or manufacturer in the .« prefer- 
ably in medium sized city. “G. J. B.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink, * 


If You Can Use A 
Good Advertising Man 


I would like to hear from you. Twelve years as 
advertising and sales manager, and five years ad- 
vertising agency experience—directing sales and 
publicity interests some of best known concerns 
in U.S, Exceptional record as originator of high- 
grade complete merchandising campaigns—as 
“plan and copy’? man—and in personally han- 
dling advertising “‘accounts” of widely diversified 
character. ‘Thoroughly familiar with practical 
salesmanship; sales, office and factory manage- 
ment ; advertising agency methods andoperation; 
advertising media, rates and comparative values; 
publishing, printing, drawing and designing, en- 
graving, etc. Can submit unquestionable en- 
dorsements and proofs of character and ability, 
as well as line of samples, personal work that 
for class, variety and volume would be hard to 
duplicate. Will close with responsible concern, 
on moderate basis, for trial period. Part time 
or special service contracts also considered. 
Address,*V. X. Z.,"” Chemical Bulding, Chicago. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGL E and 


BOOKLET RK. — Unusual facilites 
for large orders—monotype and iinotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing roon., four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptnes Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, v0 Murray > 
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or one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are.accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
NK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1970, 
22,615. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 
Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. 9 mos. '11, 
Dy. 17,671; Sun . 22,262. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
cf any other Montgome:y newspaper. 


COLORADO 
Denver, 7imes. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July 1st, 1910,-June 30, 


I91t, 26,822. 
CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Fournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739, 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
I9l0(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,758, 5c. 

New London, Vay, ev'’g. Av.'10, 6,892. Ist 6 mos. 
‘11, 7,096 ; double all other local paperscon bin'd. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
Ist 6 mos.’11, 18,042 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
syi2, 3.627, Carries half page of wants 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. to10, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., 1st 6 mos. 1911—68,326 (OO). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '10, 18,701; Dec., 
‘to, 14,669. E Katz Sp. A. A., N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


Ke We tk He ve 


Chicago Examiner, average 
I9olo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- we 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
{#™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


% te te We H 





Champaign, News. [.eading paper in field 
Average year 1910, 5,154 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1911, 8,220. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Sept., 
1911, 12,890. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 
Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’10), 36,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 54,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 
Dubuque, 7imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 
Washington, Zve. Fournal. Onty daily in 
county. 1,918 subscribers. All good people. 
Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av dy. 
Jan. 1-July 1, '11, 7,998. Waterioo pop., 27,000. 


Average IgIo, 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average i910, 6,919. 
When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier Journal. 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


Average I9gIo, 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,819. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 


,199. 
Portland, Evening Express. Averagefor toto, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7éelegram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1910, 82,406. For Nov. 
1911, 81,674. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will. pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


reney. 
CUAR 
TEED 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents 2 copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,643. 
Sunday 
19:0, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 lites 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to Decemver 31, 1910. 


We We WE We We He 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Nov. of the 
Boston Post. Circulaticn averages: Daily Post, 
377,411, gain of 35,379 copies per day over 
Nov., 1910. Sunday Post, 321,007, gain of 
33.513 copies per Sunday over Nov., Ig!o. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,543. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1900, 16,539; 1910, 16,562. Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to June, 
*11,18,860. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’g circ, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week, 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically contined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 


VA 
oun 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1910 av-| OO 
erage daily circulation evening ==" 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday _ circulation, 80,655, 
Daily average circulation for 
November, 1911, evening only, 
78,126. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Nov., 1911, 82,518. 
Uan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $45.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal’s circulation is absolute- 


ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
ee Ink Publishing Company. 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, 5. 
Murphy, publisher. Estab! .hed 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis ily, 
Average circulation of d ily 
Tribune for year en: ng 

Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. A\ rage 
pA onl circulation of Sunday 7% a 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


UA 
CONT 
TEED 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for tg10, 125,109 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,336 average Dec. 
Igto to Dec, 1911. Camden's oldest daily 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—’o7, 20,270; '08, 
21,326 ; 2c-—’oo, 19,062; '10, 19,238; Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Stundard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘*now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 9 months, Ig11, 60,003. 


Bufialo, Courier, morn. Ave., "> Sunday, 86,- 
137; daily, 46,284; Angquirer, evening, 32,278. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average fo 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307; 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 74+ Vorm 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104 


NEW YORK CITY 


Ch Gl be Largest high-class 
4 9 evening circulation. 
Daily average met cash sales, proven by A.A A, 


July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 108,338. Fo: June, 
1911, 116,598. 


New York, The World. Actualav, 1o10, Morn 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 457,664. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. | 1ecty- 
Actual Ave:aye ’ ¢ 1910, 19,246. Ber in & 
Kentnor, 225,!.ith Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulati 1910, 
(A. M., 6,102; P. M., 17,657) 22.75». Only 
paper in city which has permitt AA 
examination, and made publict port 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1910, 3,625. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News, leading evening and Sunday 
paver in Carolinas. 


OHIO 

Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 1910 1,783. Journal, weekly, 976. 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: laily 87,126; Sunday, 114,044, 
For Nov., 1911, 97,999 daily; Sunday, 127,309. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. ~)'y av.,’10, 16,695; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. e& Chicago. 





OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman, Ave. Nov., Itt, 
daily, 40,355; sunday, 46,162. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,718 average, 
Nov., 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 
Johnstown, 77 ibune. Average for Nov., 
Tott, 14,965. ‘The recognized ‘‘home”’ 
paperotJ hnstown. Laryst circulation 
of ay payer published in the city. 


, Philadelphia. The Press (QQ) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GvA4 Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
TEED Qi the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 


any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Nov., 1911, 
89,144; the Sunday Press, 180,008. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; May, '11, 12,691 


West Chester. Local News, 

‘ daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1910, 15,828. In its 37th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 


in the State in agricultural wealth, 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1910. 
18,767. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Powtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, ’11, 20,023—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (@@). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 48,823 aver- 
age 1910. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H: Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. I. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Evening. Actual 
mos. 'I1, 8,246, 


Charleston, Zvexing Post. 
daily av. Aug. to Aug., 7,703, 






VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1910, 6,625, Examined by A.A.A. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. igro, 3,315. 


Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Aver. Oct., 1911, 6,144, 
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WASHINGTON } 

Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daly of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1910 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84208 Sunday, ‘are 
quality. Itis agold mark paper 
s of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 19:0 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. 


UA 
CaN 
TEED 


Average year 1910, daily, 


18,967. Sunday, 27,348. 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1910, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 

Fond Du Lac, Datly Commonwealth. Average 

Sept., 1911, 3,931. Established over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, October, 

Igtt, daily 6,668; semi-weekly, 1,643. 

Madison, S/are Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for November, 1911, 9,646. 

Milwaukee, ‘he Avening W1s- 

consin, daily. Average daily cir- 


culation for first six months of 
GUAR 1911, 44,000, Average daily sain 
tee Over first six months cf '10, 3,823. 


Average daily circulation for June, 
1911, 45,438 copies. ‘Lhe Evening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that courts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper 
Every leading local business house uses ‘ful 
copy.’ Every leading foreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee’s popular home paper. Minimum 
rate § cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
sei (eve.) Daily Av. cire. 


or 12 mos , 65,211 Dailycirc. for 

GUAR month of Oct., 11, 67,803. Daily 
TEED gain over Oct., 1010, 2,419. Goes 

to over 60% of Milwaukee homes 

Over double paid city circ. of 

any other Milwaukee newspaper Journaé 


leads in both Classified and 


lisplay adver- 
tising. Rate 7c. per line flat. 


C. D. Bertolet, 


Mgr. Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave , N. Y. Ci 

Racine, Vaily Journal. 
tion, 5,648. 


y. City. 
Oct., 1911, circula- 
Statement filed with A. A. A, 


1** WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 + W.C. Richardson, Mgr. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, /ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily Nov.. 1911, 
67,084; weekly 1910, 26,446; Nov., 1911, 27,113. 
Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO. CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 3,153. 






QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average tor 
Nov., 1911, 106,673. Largest in Canada 


Montreal, La Putrie. Ave. Sept. & Oct., 48,475 





Nov., '11,6,226. Largest circ, Only eve. paper. 


daily; 66,777 Sat. Highest quality circulation, 
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The Want-Ad Mediums | 


















This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 











CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 







DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
Db. C. (Q@), carrics double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 









ILLINOIS 
“oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that's why the Daily News is 
Chicago’s “‘ want ad "’ directory. 








THE Chicago Examiner with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 





INDIANA 


THE Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading “*WantAd” Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word, Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 








MAINE 


t Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 







MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore Mews carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 










MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 

pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 

tising columns 


He te We tk We We 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

ia 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Wee We We WE We 


MINFESOTA 


TH Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 




























HE Minneapolis 7ridune is 
the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, car! ying 

more paid want ads than any 

eUAa other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi- 

yeto tied wants printed in Nov., ‘Il, 
amounted to 203,681 lines. The 
by Printers’ "umber of individual advertise- 
Ink Pub. Co, ™E's published was 30,453. 
sm" Kates: Leent a word, cash with 

the order;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 


CIRCULATI'N 





[oKo) | 
west’s Greatest Want Ad Me-l___! 
dium. No free or cut-rate ad- 
vertisements and absolutely no 
questionable advertising accept- 


ed at any price. Eight cents 
per agate line it charged. Cash 

© © | order one cent a werd, mini- 
mum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c 


TH Minneapolis Yournai, 
daily and Sunday. The North- 


NEW YORK 


THE Albany Evening Yournai, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 







TH Buffalo Zvensng News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 






OHIO 


E Iie Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


Te Salt Lake 7ridume—Get resulrs Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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| OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.” 














ALABAMA 


the Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
K chest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 6 mos. 1911, 58,326. \OO.) 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@®), Chicago. Only ** Gold 
Mark"’ journal tor bakers. Oldest, best known. 
lhe Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (OO) - 
in city; read by best peopie. 


Best paper 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana woolen 
industries of America (@©). 

Boston venting 7ranscript (OO), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (QO). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagle (Q@@) is 
medium of Brooklyn. 


THE advertising 


Century Magasine (Q©). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘hese peopie read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Ratlway Yournal (O©). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway intcrests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (O®) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO, 





Engineering Ncrvs (OO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











ingineering Record (©8) The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 263 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Fost (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘Lhe advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out or 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘The New York 7imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York 7 ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Dai!y, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the werid, 
monthly, iliustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O©) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Nov., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 89,144; 
Sunday, 180,008. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (00), only morning 


paper among 600,000 pcop 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (Q@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘l'ennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N, W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukce Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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A member of PRINTERS’ INK’S staff 
dropped in to see Mr. Scarburgh the adver- 
tising manager of the New York Telephone 
Company, the other day. His eye was 
caught by a copy of PRINTERS’ INK lying 
upon Mr. Scarburgh’s desk. That PRINT- 
ERS’ INK should be in front of the man 
who guides the destinies of a most interest- 
ing public service campaign was not in 
itself unusual; its editorial representatives 
who follow their cards into the oflices of 
the big concerns have gotten used to find- 
ing their journal there ahead of them. 









































What interested the caller this time was a “sticker” 
which was neatly attached to the upper right hand 
corner of the issue of Dec. 14. It bore this legend, 
in black type: “Please read and forward promptly.” 
Below were printed the names of ten men, most of 
them heads of departments of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, who would in their turn read the 
issue, make a check opposite their name, and pass it 
on to the next in order. There was also a single 
printed line, “Special attention to pages — —,” after 
which the advertising manager had checked several 
| articles he deemed particularly apropos in their sug- 
gestion to the needs of his staff. 


Mr. Scarburgh uses PRINTERS’ INK as a part of his 
office equipment. It is looked to each week as a source 
whence helpful ideas may be secured to aid in solving the 
company’s particular promotion problems. 


































And the campaign of the New York Telephone Co., 
tovering New York state and New Jersey, has been one of 


the most conspicuous successes in the field of public service 
dvertising. 
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The advantage of employing a 


Canadian advertising 
agent must soon become 
evident to any advertiser 
who is serious in his de- 
sire to make the most of his 
sales opportunities in this 
great and growing country. 


“If there was only an 
agency in Canada as good 
as we have in the States” 
is perhaps the thought that 
postpones action. 


Why not enquire about the 
Gibbons organization 
—from someone who 


KNOWS. 


We believe we have an organiza- 
.ion which is the equal in ability 
and efficiency of ANY agency 
in the United States. 


So do your clients, among whom 
are many of the world’s most 
successful advertisers. 


Certainly we DO KNOW 
CANADA. Write us. 


This first week of the New 
Year is a good time to write. 


J.J.GIBBONS Limited B=" | 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING  Wiitesore nutes 


Newspaper, Trade Paper andall OutdoorAdvertising No. Electric Rurs! lclephons 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Cable Address : ‘Gibjay,”’ Toronto Cable: A.B.C.,5th Edition Cockshutt Plow “o 


MONTREAL 4k ames & Co. 







Some J. J. Gibbons 
Advertising:— 


Sunlight Soap 

ry’s Cocoa J 
Underwood Typewriters d 
Victor Gram-o-phone 
Packard Motor Cars 














orce 

National Cash Registers 

Regal shoes 

Thermos Bottle 

Sun Fire Insurance 

B. D. V. Tobaccos 

Everitt “30” 

Catesby Clothing 

Coate’s Plymouth Gin 

“Black and White” Whiskey 

Vapo-Cresolene 

Canada Life Assurance 

Regal Lager 

Crown " Corn Syrup 

Convido Port 

National Apples 

Hine’s Brandy 

Imperial Wire & Cable Oo, 

Acme Fences 

City Dairy 

Boxer Wallpapers 

Vicker’s London Dry Gin 

“Magi’’ Mineral Water 

Rogers’ Coal 

Shiloh’s Cure 

Muskoka Lakes 

Dodge Pulleys 

Vinolia 

“Ideal” Metal Beds 

Polo Polishes 

Remy Martin’s Brandy 

Premier Separators 

Dominion Organs and Pianos 

Moco Fabrics 

Peerless Incubators 

Empire Fences 

Floorglaze 

Wakefield Hats 

Queen Quality Silk 

Pedlar People Limited 

Edwardsburg Starch 

Crompton Corsets 

Page Wire Fences 

Manson Campbell Co. 

Canadian General Electric Oo, 

Tudhopes of Orillia 

Belanger’s Plows 

Semi-Ready Clothing 

Adanac Water 

Capitol Farm Implements 

Rogers Cement 

Waverley Pens 

Drummond Dairy Supplies 

Business Systems 

Lifebuoy Soap 

Aromac Office Specialties 

Canada Poultry Yards | 

Renfrew Scales 

St. Charles Cream | 

Reid’s Neckwear il 

Father Morriscy Hi 
| 
| 
| 





Comfort Lye 

“Perfection” Scotch 

Gunn’s Eggs 

London 

u. L. Paints 

'Healatta” Soap 

Maxim Silks end Satine | 
Paychine | 


Sovereign Houses | 


“, B, K.? Gloves, etc. 


Consolidated Optical Co. | 
Barber-Ellis Limited | 


Vestal Olive Oi) 








